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THE WEEK. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper published on Thursday con- 
tains Brigadier-General Dixon’s report on the action at Vlak- 
fontein and Lord Kitchener’s covering despatch. Lord Kit- 
chener says, “ Rumours having been circulated regarding the 
shooting of some of our wounded on the field by the enemy, 
inquiries have been made, and from affidavits obtained there 
seems to be no doubt that five or six cases did occur.” 
General Dixon makes no mention of the matter. The 
despatch contains a detailed list of our casualties, showing 
that 6 officers and 44 men were killed, 6 officers and 115 
men wounded, 1 officer and 7 men missing, and 7 mea 
died from their wounds the same day. 


Tue closing debate of the session on South Africa was 
remarkable for a powerful and unanswerable speech from 
Sir William Harcourt on the latest proclamation. As com- 
pared with the authority with which “ Historicus” speaks on 
International Law, the other legal members of the House 
of Commons are so many laymen. Sir William Harcourt 
showed that Lord Derby protested very strongly on behalf 
of the British Government in 1875 against any modification 
of the belligerent rights of an invaded population. On that 
occasion, as in 1899, Great Britain adopted unreservedly the 
contention of the weaker powers that the rights of bellige- 
rents could not be extinguished by a fictitious and ineffective 
occupation. Sir William Harcourt analysed the preamble 
of the latest proclamation, and showed that none of the 
facts were present to justify the withdrawal of belligerent 
rights. We are not in complete occupation of the country ; 
we have not established law and order ; the enemy does not 
make war by the methods of brigandage ; and to the con- 
tention that he does not act under regular and responsible 
leaders there is the obvious reply that we have ourselves 
held negotiations with these leaders, and we actually 
deal specifically with them in this very proclama- 
tion. Neither Mr. Chamberlain nor Mr. Asquith (who, 
forced again to choose between the traditions of Liberal- 
ism, which, in this case, as in many others, are the 
traditions of England, and his loyalty to Lord Milner, chose 
once more to sacrifice the former), has any reply, except the 
act of annexation. That act, as Mr. Bryce repeated in an 
admirable speech, gives us“no authority whatever. Mr. 
Chamberlain quoted the proclamation issued by General 
M’Arthur in the Philippines. We should not have thought 
any Englishmen would have been anxious to ge to the 
Philippine war for their precedents, but as a matter of 
fact, as Mr. Bryce showed, this is no precedent at all. We 
are at war with two regularly constituted self-governing 
States, and the Philippine Republic was merely an insurrec- 
tionary organisation. It is pitiable to see English politicians 
gloating over the prospect of banishing such men as Botha, 
De Wet, and Steyn from South Africa, as though it was 
now an admitted doctrine that there was no room there for 
heroism and courage. But those leaders will remain in 
South Africa as free men, and their destinies will not be 
~sttled by Mr. Chamberlain, 


Srr WiLt1AM Harcourt also raised the question of the 
employment of native troops, but though he elicited the inte- 
resting fact that Mr. Chamberlain thought the Seven Years’ 
War came after the American War of Independence, he did 
not draw any reassuring statement from the Government. 
Mr. Markham protested in an able speech against the 


wicked policy of arming natives Mr. Chamberlain 
sanctioned by anticipation a fortnight ago. The same 
speaker disposed of an argument we have heard 


pretty often in the last few weeks—the argument 
that the home life of the Boer families is so uncomfortable 
and unhealthy that they are quite insensible to the apparent 
hardships of the camps. Mr. Markham said that he had 
been in the homes of many Boers, and the conditions there 
were very different. One remark of Mr. Chamberlain’s on 
the camps is too extraordinary to be passed over in silence : 
“There is a certain amount of supervision over these 
camps, but it is so weak that | am imformed there would be 


no difficulty whatever in the whole of the persons in the 
camps escaping if they had any serious desire to do so.” 


Has Mr. Chamberlain never heard of the “barbed 
wire ” round the camps and of the difficulties that had to be 
surmounted before a small child of two years old was re- 
leased ? Mr. Chamberlain went on to say, “ The fact that 
they do not leave the camps is proof that they do not com- 
plain of the treatment they receive.” Will the Government 
publish a return of the women who have asked to leave the 
camps, and been refused permission, both before and since 
Mr. Brodrick’s statement ? It would be an economy of 
time and paper if they published a return of those whose 
request had been granted. 


A FOUL attack was published in Wednesday’s G/ue 
upon the personal honour and probity of the Irish Nation- 
alist party. On the motion of Mr. John Redmond, who is 
become almost the first Parliamentary force in the House of 
Commons, the House declared nemine contradicente that the 
article was a breach of privilege. Mr. Balfour himself con- 
demned the atrocious language of the G/ode in the strongest 
terms, and paid a fine compliment to the Irish members. 
The Irish members are mostly poor men, a circumstance 
which made the imputations of the G/ode particularly offen- 
sive. They can point with pride to the fact that they serve 
their country without any prospect of the rewards anid 
honours that fall to the lot of English politicians. The 
form the insinuations of the Globe took made it especially 
necessary for the House to punish the offence, for the 
Irishmen were attacked in their judicial capacity as Mem- 
bers of Committee/on Private Bills. Mr. Balfour attempted, 
but, fortunately, in vain, to save the editor and publisher of 
the Globe from attending at the Bar of the House. The last 
public appearance of the publisher was made in less dignified 
surroundings. It was in one of the London police-courts, 
where he answered to a charge of assaulting the police, anc 
was bound over to keep the peace for six months. 


THE distinction between religion and morality was 
rapidly sharpening into an antagonism when Dr. Clifford 
and a few other ministers set themselves to secure 
concerted action against the barbarous policy of whieh Lord 
Milner and Lord Kitchener are the instruments. On Tues- 
day last Dr- Clifford sent to the Daily News a list containing 
the names of many hundreds of Free Church ministers who 
have signed the peace manifesto. A second list is being 
prepared. Most of the great spiritual leaders and guides 
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of Nonconformity have already signed the manifesto— 
witness such names as Fairbairn, Horne, Pearse, Moulton, 
Spurgeon, Randles, Horton, McLaren, Woods, and many 
more. Dr. Clifford asks: What are Britishers to do who 
cannot endorse this policy of extermination and deportation ? 
He indicates the true answer by two short anec- 
dotes. On a critical occasion William Carey said: “ Why 
do we only pray and hope ? Let us organise and act.” Car- 
lyle reports a conversation between two Scots on a dark and 
cloudy day, wherein one pathetically exclaimed: “ Well, 
God mend all.” “Nay, Donald,” was the reply, “but we 
must help Him to mend it.” We are delighted to observe 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has written a letter of 
encouragement and approval. 


WE fear that the Daily Mail’s correspondent in Cape- 
town deviated into truth last week in describing the unpre- 
cedented carnival of crime, of which Capetown is the scene. 
For some months murders, robberies, and brutal outrages 
have been frequent by day and night. The murders and 
robberies are never detected. Jewels to the value of thou- 
sands of pounds have been stolen. Hundreds of men from 
the front, after being paid off, “have been waylaid in the 
streets, beerhouses, and so-called restaurants of the city, an-] 
drugged, robbed, and battered about.” The carnival, says 
the Daily Mail sententiously, “is one of the legacies of 
war.” But Capetown is loyal ; and nowadays loyalism an:] 
Milnerism cover a multitude of crimes. What would have 
peen said in the Jingo Press if these regrettable incidents 
had occurred under a Boer régime. 


Mr. Batrour and Mr. Chamberlain addressed a great 
meeting at Blenheim on Saturday. It was not surprising 
that speaking at a place associated with one of our most 
brilliant generals, they were silent on the attempt to ex- 
tinguish resistance by non-military means. Neither of them 
had anything to say on the domestic legislation of the 
Session. The truth was the Blenheim picnic was a little 
premature. All the real excitement came later. On Monday 
the Government were defeated on the clause arranging 
for Saturday’s half holiday to begin at noon instead of one 
o’clock. On Tuesday they were so terrified by the Irish 
opposition to the inspection of convent laundries that they 
abolished the inspection of laundries altogether. The Irish- 
men could not have had a more complete nemesis for the 
vulgar abuse which Mr. Chamberlain had directed against 
them in the convivial surroundings of Blenheim. One day 
they defeated the Government : the next they compel its un- 
conditional surrender. After this they can look back with 
equanimity to charges of “toyshop treason” from a Minis- 
ter who went behind the backs of his colleagues in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet to intrigue with them. 


THE League of Liberals, which was established shortly 
after the war began to resist aggressive and military ten- 
dencies, has issued an appeal signed by Mr. R. C. Lehmann, 
its chairman, and Sir John Brunner, its hon. treasurer, to 
Liberals and Liberal associations in all parts of the country. 
The appeal is for a vigorous campaign in the constituencies 
during the month of November. “ The necessity for peace 
and retrenchment and for the application of commonsense 
to national policy must clearly be brought before the atten- 
tion of the general public, and especially by means of reso- 
lutions to the notice of- Liberal representatives in Par- 
liament.” ‘The League has on its executive committee a 
large number of representative Liberals, including Mr. T. 
Shaw, Dr. Spence Watson, Mr. John Burns, Dr. Clifford, 
Mr. Thomas Burt, Mr. J. A. Bright, Sir James Reckitt, Mr. 
J. P. Thomasson, and many others. Such an appeal ought 
not to, and will not, we hope, be made in vain. The appeal 
rightly draws attention to both the financial dangers and the 
moral responsibility involved by the continuation of this war. 
“Trade is declining, foreign competitors are becoming 
keener and more efficient, while our pre-occupation in South 
Africa has weakened our power of improvement at the 
moment when we require our strength. But above 
and beyond this purely practical and business view there 


is the moral responsibility. The situation in South Africa 
is intolerable. A settled country stretching from Zambesi 
to the Cape has been turned into a desolate scene of civil 
war.”s We hope our readers will procure and study the 
document for themselves, and that those who are willing to 
cc-operate will “ communicate without delay with Mr. A. M. 
Scott, 8, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street, London, E.C., who will 
gladly supply full information concerning the scheme.” 


A LETTER from a Yeomanry officer, which appeared in 
the Westminster Gazette on Saturday, gives some idea of 
what a capable officer at the front thinks of Mr. Brodrick’s 
latest recruits. These “ Yeomen,” who are, according to the 
correspondent, “the undesirables of the big cities,” were 
enlisted at 5s. a day, while a trained soldier receives rs. only : 


“ The result was immediately apparent, and the recruiting 
for the regular Army not only was at a standstill, but 
desertions began to take place, and the deserters enlisted 
fraudulently in the Yeomanry. Now, people will ask who 
was responsible, and I have no hesitation in saying that it 
was the private recruiting agencies anthorised by the 
Government to individuals who were anxious to distinguish 
themselves.” 


- This absurd distinction between trooper and private “ has 


done more to ruin the sritish voluntary Army than any 
means that could have been devised.” ‘The only good work 
was that done by the Staff at Aldershot. 

“ In six weeks they had to clothe, arm, equip, and ship a 
force of 16,000 men who had no idea of discipline, and who 
were comprised to some degree of the really criminal classes. 
I can prove this by the nnmbers of court-martials that were 
held on these vagabonds. Well, these men were got on 
board. They had no training, and were placed in the charge 
of officers without any experience of the great art of 
soldiering, and you can well imagine what the result was. 
The Yeomanry authorities in South Africa had it in their own 
hands to create out of the material a force that would be 
useful, butthe muddle and gross mismanagement at home 
were entirely eclipsed by the stupidity that has characterised 
the proceedings of the Yeomanry authorities here.” 


No preparations were made for the recruits, they were 
brought through hundreds of miles of dangerous country to 
the Elandsfontein camp, and then, without a single day’s 
training, sent off tc join columns. Of course such troops 
were useless. 
“Two Generals have absolutely declined to have any 
Yeomanry with them, and more will follow suit. I believe 
I am inside the mark when I say that less than 15 per cent. 
were capable shots, and less than 10 per cent. capable horse- 


men, and these were the men sent put to conquer a clever 
and a stubborn foe born to the use of saddle and rifle.” 


A FORTNIGHT ago the Sfectator printed a long letter 
from one “ C. B.” insinuating that a sum of £5,000, alleged 
to have been handed by Mr. Rhodes to the late Mr. Schnad- 
horst as a contribution to the funds of the Liberal Party, 
was the price of a pledge by the Liberal Cabinet that Egypt 
should not be evacuated. Whereupon the S/ectator was 
moved to observe in its editorial columns : 

“Tf this is correct, and ‘C. B.’ ought to know, we obtain 
for the first time—tor we do not remember to have seen the 
facts in print before—a clue to the extraordinary conduct of 
the nominally anti-Rhodes members of the South African 
Committee, Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. These gentlemen, if the transaction recorded 
is correct, were at the mercy of Mr. Rhodes. They might, 
as we in fact noticed at the time they did, perform a stage 
combat and make valiant passes over Mr. Rhodes’s head, 
but they knew that if they realiy pressed him he could make 
them supremely ridiculous, and something more, by pub- 
lishing the story.” 

Observe : “they knew.” So that on August 3 the Sfecfator 
had no scruple in founding, on a piece of anonymous gossip 
(parodied in a recent political novel), a definite charge of 
the most scandalous character against the Liberal Leader 
and his predecessor. 


A WEEK later comes Sir Henry’s answer. “I beg to say, 
and Sir W. Harcourt authorises me to state for him also, 
that the story is from beginning to end a lie, and that your 
deductions are therefore also false.” Whereupon, does the 
Spectator apologise for the insinuation ? Not a bit: it 
accepts the denial of personal complicity, and covers its 
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retreat by craftily observing “ but they do not say that to 
their personal knowledge Mr. Rhodes did not subscribe ” ! 
No wonder Sherlock Holmes has returned from the dead : he 
must look after his laurels. Why, the whole gravamen of the 
charge was that two distinguished Liberal Leaders allowed 
their knowledge of a disgraceful deal to influence their public 
actions : no more serious accusation could possibly be made 
against any public man: and when such knowledge could 
be no longer safely suggested, the Spectator, no whit dis- 
concerted, proceeds to show that its powers of reasoning 
are no less unique than its generosity to opponents and its 
sense of humour by calmly observing, “ Very well; we will 
concede that they didn’t Avzcw, but the rest of our story is 
really uncontradicted!” Perhaps, now that the Spectator 
has discovered that the Liberal Party will sell its soul for 
£,5,000, and that the “extraordinary conduct” of Liberal 
Leaders is due to their secret fear of a disgraceful “ story ” 
coming out of which they are completely ignorant, it will 
apply its mind to discovering why Mr. Chamberlain called 
Mr. Rhodes a man of honour directly after signing a report 
which stigmatised his dishonourable conduct. 


‘Tre fate of the measure which was read a third time 
on Wednesday is not a very hopeful omen for the prospects 
of licensing reform. It would have been unreasonable to 
expect any vigorous legislation from a Government whose 
chief Minister frets continually under the restrictions the 
law of licensing at present imposes on the freedom of the 
subject. But Licensing Reform figured impressively on the 
famous Unionist social programme, and there are certain 
proposals which received the unanimous sanction of the 
Commission in its report of two years ago. Since the pub- 
lication of that report a number of Unionist members have 
taken an active part in urging the need of such legislation as 
Lord Peel recommended. All these things encouraged the 
hope that there would be a body of opinion in the House 
strong enough to ensure the success of a small measure 


to give effect to a proposal which was backed 
by the authority of the whole Commission. Mr. 


Crombie introduced a bill to forbid the sale of beer or 
spirits to children under sixteen. Unfortunately, the trade 
as represented on the Commission is one thing; the trade 
as represented in the House is another. Mr. Crombie’s 
bill is become law in such a form as to make it virtually use- 
less. The age limit is reduced from sixteen to fourteen, and 
the prohibition only applies to cases where the children carry 
the liquor in a jug and not ina bottle. The bill as amended 
proceeds on the assumption that the only mischief is the 
temptation to the children to drink the liquor on their way 
home. What the promoters of Mr. Crombie’s bill want is, 
of course, to keep children out of the public-house. 


THe Committee of the Cobden Club has issued a 
lucid and instructive memorandum, entitled “ National Ex- 
penditure and National Income.” It is devoted, as we 
observe elsewhere, too much to taxation and too 
little to expenditure. The only observation we can find 
upon the subject of war expenditure is a suggestion at p. 7 
that more contribution might have been expected from the 
colonies. “ It is a significant fact,” the Committee tells us, 
“that while the United Kingdom is pouring out money like 
water in the South African war, and piling up an enormous 
debt, Cape Colony and Natal have not had to bear a penny 
of additional taxation, but are in possession of a surplus 
largely derived from the profits made out of military opera- 
tions conducted in their interest and for their benefit.” No 
doubt. But it is also a significant fact, and one not to be 
ignored, that the responsible Governments of Cape Colony 
and Natal expressed their opinion that war should and 
ought to be avoided, and urged Mr. Chamberlain and his 
colleagues not to embark upon that disastrous experiment. 
This consideration may enable the Committee to recover 
from its surprise that “the large force locally raised to 
repel the invasion of the Colony is paid for by the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain and Ireland.” In offering these 
criticisms we do not, however, withhold our congratulations 


to the Club upon the pamphlet ; and we sincerely hope that 
its members will expound Cobdenism orally in some of the 


great centres of industry during the coming autumn and 
winter. 


Mr. KimBeEr, M.P. for Wandsworth, conttibutes to the 
Times of Monday a letter of two columns’ length, dealing 
statistically with existing disparities in parliamentary repte- 
sentation. Mr. Kimber’s interest in the subject dates back 
at least to 1893, when he brought forward a motion in the 
Commons calling attention to the danger of such anomalies, 
and we shall not do him an injustice if we connect his inter- 
ventions with the fact that his constituency is the borough 
with the largest electoral roll in the kingdom. The main 
moral of Mr. Kimber’s letter is, of course, the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland: if the average of 10,183 electors 
fer seat were rigidly applied, 31 of the 103 
Irish members would disappear. It is this 
aspect of the statistics which makes the Government's sup- 
porters so enthusiastic for “equal rights”: your true 
Unionist likes nothing so much as an argument for giving 
the go-by to the Act of Union. Indeed, we remember a 
letter of Professor Dicey’s to the Spectator some time ago, 
advocating with academic innocence a scheme of redistri- 
bution which should apply to Ireland and nowhere else! 
Now this really will not do. Mr. Kimber gives a list of the 
48 constituencies which, according to the latest returns, 
have less than 5,000 electors each. Of these 48 consti- 
tuencies only zine are Irish, and no less than 26 are English. 
When we add that of these 26, 19 return supporters of the 
Government, the real reason why theSe new-found champions 
of equality, at Blenheim and elsewhere, seek to confine their 
operations to Ireland becomes apparent. 


THE agitation against the proposed widening of Picca- 
dilly continues to grow, and the Z7'mes has opened its 
columns to protests. Mr. John Murray wrote to suggest 
that the additional space required might be obtained by re- 
moving the cab-stand which now lies opposite Devonshire 
House, and by a re-adjustment of the pavement. It cer- 
tainly seems absurd to curtail the Green Park before re- 
moving a line of cabs. Sir E. J. Poynter, writing from a 
purely zsthetic standpoint, declares that the alteration by 
destroying the trees and changing the proportions of the 
street would sacrifice the picturesqueness of Piccadilly. 
Other correspondents point out that the Queen Victoria 
Memorial, which includes a new thoroughfare from ‘Trafal- 
gar-square to the Mall, will relieve Piccadilly of cab and 
carriage traffic between Hyde Park Corner and the square. 
An additional argument may be drawn from the recently 
sanctioned electric railway, which is to run underneath the 
street, and may have the same effect on its traffic as the 
C.L.R. has had on Oxford-street. With the old argument 
that widening half a street does very iittle to relieve the con- 
gestion of its traffic everyone is familiar, but the objec- 
tions just recounted are comparatively novel. It now trans- 
pires that the proposal emanated not from the County 
Council so much as from Mr. Akers Douglas, so that the 
Council, which was equally divided on the question, may 
very easily reverse its decision. No newspaper seems to 
support the proposal at any rate the Daily News and W est- 
minster Gazette join the Pall Mall Gazette in the chorus of 
condemnation. 


Tue French census returns show that during the last 
five years of peace and prosperity the population has in- 
creased more than in the ten years from 1886 to 1896, and 
three times as fast as in the five years immediately preced- 
ing. From 1891 to 1896, the total increase of the popula- 
tion was only 133,000 ; the increase in the five years ending 
1901 has been 412,000, but for the whole ten years the 
increase is only 1.4 per cent., as compared with an increase 
for the same period of more than g per cent. in the United 
Kingdom, of 14 per cent. in Germany, and of 21 per cent. 
in the United States. The United Kingdom has now, pro- 
bablv for the first time in history, a larger population than 
France. 
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THE LATEST PROCLAMATION. 


HE first thing to be noticed about the last 
proclamation the Government instructed Lord 
Kitchener to issue is that it has no reference to 
those proceedings Mr. Chamberlain described as 
‘‘brigandage.” It does not establish any penalty for 
the shooting, or the threatened shooting, of natives in 
our employ ; it does not separate certain acts from the 
regular category of military operations, and announce 
that such acts will be punished ; it does not attempt 
to control the enemy’s plan of campaign, and to 
limit him to particular methods of warfare. It deals 
simply and plainly with the fact of resistance. It 
makes resistance itself a crime. The Government 
have been urged to ‘‘adopt stern measures” in 
two different ways. One set of advisers has 
insisted on dealing harshly with any individual who has 
been guilty of irregularities and who has talked of ‘‘re- 
prisals.” The other has urged the refusal of the rights 
of belligerents to the entire force of the enemy, not as 
a punitive measure, but as a military expedient ; not 
_ in retaliation for definite offences, but as an attempt to 
break the back of resistance. The Government have 
adopted the advice of the latter school. They propose 
to discourage active resistance by threatening the 
leaders who do not surrender with perpetual banish- 
ment. The proclamation at any rate clears the air. 
At least we are rid of all the cant about guerilla war- 
fare and brigandage. If Botha is banished, it is 
not as punishment for acts of guerilla warfare, for 
none has charged him with such acts. He is banished 
because he was a capable general whom the Govern- 
ment, finding themselves unable to defeat, hoped to 
intimidate by threatening him with hardships outside 
those incident to war. 

This expedientis, of course, unmistakably a violation 
of international customs. Two years ago an effort, to 
which, through the agency of Lord Pauncefote and 
Sir John Ardagh, our own country contributed con- 
spicuously, was made to refine the manners and soften 
the asperities of war. But the canon this particular 
proclamation offends against was recognised long 
before the Hague Convention was drafted or planned. 
‘* 4 national resistance to invasion cannot with justice 
be converted into mutiny and insurrection by a pro- 
clamation of the invaders; much more so when the 

_invaders have themselves destroyed such government 
and organisation as previously existed in the country.” 
This sentence occursin the protest against Lord Roberts’s 
resort to irregular expedients in the Afghan War, to 
which Mr. Chamberlain, with other and more distin- 
guished public men, attached his signature twenty-one 
years ago. Theright of resistance was confirmed at the 
Hague Conference, largely at the instance of Sir John 
Ardagh, acting avowedly in the interests of the weaker 
nations, whose cause was traditionally Great Britain’s. 
That Convention recognised the rights of belligerents 
as attaching even to an unorganised population which 
spontaneously takes up arms to resist invasion. We 
are now refusing the rights of belligerents to men 
whose title to those rights would have been indisputable 
if the Hague Convention had never been held. 


The truth of that plain statement is in no degree 
shaken by the preliminary clauses of the proclamation. 
Territory is only ‘‘ occupied,” according to the Hague 
Convention, where the ‘‘ authority of the hostile army 
is established and in a position to assert itself.” A 
proof, even more striking than the careful analyses of 
the military situation we have printed in this paper, 
of the inappropriateness of the term to our own com- 
mand of the two Boer States is found in the daily 
record of the enemy’s movements. It is to us and not 
to them that the railways are indispensable. To hold 
the towns in such country means comparatively little. 
And it is all we, the occupying force, can do to main- 
tain our own communications in territory we profess 
to have occupied. Asa still clearer exposure of the 
absurdity of arguing that we are in occupation, Sir 
William Harcourt appealed on Thursday to the 
‘*Manual of Military Law,” published two years ago 
as instructions to our officers and men. ‘‘ An invader 
is stated to be in military occupation of such part of a 
country as is wholly abandoned by the forces of the 
enemy. The occupation must be real and not nominal. 
A paper occupation is infinitely more objectionable in 
its character and effects than a paper blockade.” If 
we are in occupation of the Boer States, how are we 
to describe Kritzinger’s position in those parts of Cape 
Colony we left undefended ? 

It is important to lay stress on this aspect of the 
proclamation, for there is no greater element of danger 
in the present situation than the confusion which 
prevails in the public mind on these subjects. If once 
men fall into the error of supposing that we are at liberty 
to threaten Botha and his colleagues with permanent 
exile, they will quickly prepare themselves for more 
drastic and brutal measures. There is no difference in 
principle between banishing and shooting in cases 
where you have no right to do either. The Standard 
insidiously represents this proclamation as a last experi- 
ment in mild measures; a deliberate misconstruction 
designed, of course, to familiarise the public with the 
idea of more desperate illegalities that may be adopted 
in the future. This is not the first time that the Govern- 
ment Press have attempted to meet criticism of irregular 
practices by audaciously claiming them as instances of 
clemency. This trick was tried by the Spectator aud 
other papers when persons of ordinary chivalry protested, 
and protested successfully, against the discrimination 
in the scale of rations in the camps. We were told that 
it was an unheard-of thing fora hostile army to feed the 
women and other non-combatants at all. What were the 
facts? The first fact to be notjced was that the indis- 
criminate destruction of these persons’ property in 
attacks on undefended houses, not made in pursuance of a 
definite military scheme, was itself contrary to civilised 
custom and the regulations of the Hague Convention. 
The second fact was that these women and children 
were prisoners of war. If they had been refugees they 
would have been free togo. As they were not allowed 
to leave the camps they were prisoners of war, and 
by the Hague Convention a Government is bound to 
maintain prisoners of war who fall into its hands. 
It is obviously important to start in any discussion of 
the concentration camps from a correct appreciation of 
our responsibilities. We wish we could believe that 
these women were no longer prisoners of war, and that 
Mr. Brodrick’s promise to urge Lord Kitchener to re- 
case those whose friends were ready to take them in 
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had been acted upon. Untortunately, what evidence 
there is points the other way. And we note that this 
particular recommendation is strongly disapproved of 
by the special correspondent of the Standard at Pre- 
toria, in a letter printed in that paper last Monday—a 
letter which shows that the Transvaal camps are even 
worse than those Miss Hobhouse visited. The death 
rate amongst children in those camps, he found, had 
risen to 3936 per 1,000! It is for the maintenance of 
prisoners, who are kept under these conditions, that 
we are going, in defiance of law, to charge the Boers on 
commando. Well might Sir William Harcourt mutter : 
‘*Non cauponantes bellum sed belligerantes.” 

What are the reasons that have induced the Govern- 
ment to commit this breach of the rules of authorised 
warfare? Ifthe periodical reports of captures possessed 
half the significance with which the Government Press 
invest them, and if the impressive preliminaries to the 
announcement of the Government’s decision were 
meant to represent the facts rather than to make out a 
plausible case for that decision, it would be difficult to 
discover any grounds for this new departure We have 
always discounted the reports, and we are not 
imposed upon by the preamble, so that there is 
nothing unintelligible to us in this obvious discrepancy. 
But we find it quite impossible to believe that the 
Government, lean and spare as their imagination pro- 
verbially is, have really persuaded themselves that this 
threat will have any effect on the Boer leaders, who 
have risked everything in the one cause that clothes 
with grandeur the most trivial episodes of warfare. 
The supposition is, of course, ridiculous. The true ex- 
planation of this step is to be found, we agree with the 
Manchester Guardian, in the dangerous condition ot 


our own colonies. The suggestion came from 
Natal, and the Government, knowing well the 
straits to which our colonists have been re- 
duced, did not dare to refuse to act on it. 


We pointed out a fortnight ago that our old colonies 
were threatened with famine as a result of the suicidal 
plan of campaign the Government have pursued. The 
starvation of the enemy involves the starvation of our 
friends. Ail alike must suffer and pass through the 
sieve of a common ruin. One of the gravest of the 
problems that confront the Government is the dis- 
content of British colonists. The grievances of 
colonists in Natal are less onerous than those of our 
colonists at the Cape, and yet even there the 
discontent is acute enough to compel the im- 
mediate compliance of the Government with their 
suggestion of stern measures. The proclamation 
is a sign of the desperate straits to which the Govern- 
ment’s policy has brought the colonists. But it will 
not affect the root causes of their discontent. War 
cannot be successfully made by scarecrows any more 
than peace can be made permanently by proclamations, 
This last proclamation is an announcement to Europe 
that the people which once arrogated to itself the moral 
majesty of the world refuses to acknowledge the 
restraints civilisation has imposed on the brute power 
of an invader. There must be many Englishmen like 
ourselves who grudge a compliment to the enemy’s 
invincibility which can only be paid by advertising to 
mankind that there is no device, however irregular, no 
expedient, however mean, no threat, however squalid, 
which is inconsistent with the sel'-respect of the 
British nation or the dignity of the British arms, 


ADMIRAL SPENDTHRIFT. 


O* Wednesday night Captain Pretyman asked on be- 
half of the Admiralty for an additional sum of four 
millions to be expended under the Naval Works Acts. 
Nothing, as the Manchester Guardian truly says, provides so 
glaring an illustration of the diminishing control which the 
House of Commons exercises over expenditure as the his- 
tory of these Naval Works Acts. The evil began in 1895, 
the year after Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, when the total 
estimated expenditure, to be spread over a number of years, 
was eight millions. In 1896 this expenditure was raised to 
fourteen, in 1897 to twenty, in 1899 to twenty-three mil- 
lions. The proceedings of Wednesday night brought the 
total estimate up to twenty-seven and a half millions. A 
very large amount of money has already been wasted upon 
what Mr. Bowles calls “the brick and mortar policy,” and 
nowhere more than at Gibraltar. Mr. Bowles has examined 
the works of Gibraltar with the skill of an expert and the 
common sense of a practical man, and his conclusion is that 
the scheme of 1896, by which four and a half millions is 
being spent, makes Gibraltar a source of danger instead of a 
source of strength. ‘The works on the western side will be 
“absolutely untenable” unless we are at peace both with 
France and Spain. Even Sir J. Colomb expressed his 
opinion that the Admiralty would do well to consider 
“ whether possibly they might not be inclined to go a little 
too far” in establishing docks at secondary naval bases. 
Captain Pretyman tells the House that the new expen- 
diture of one million in respect of a breakwater at Malta is 
“a very urgent necessity.” We should like to know whether 
there are any very urgent necessities nearer home. Is the 
improvement of the Port of London a very urgent neces- 
sity? Are there not many harbours in England which could 
be enormously developed by such an expenditure as that 
which the Government is proposing in every other quarter 
of the globe? How is it that all the expenditure 
of the Government except the expenditure for the relief of 
agricultural landlords is outside these islands? We are 
amazed that Chambers of Commerce and Harbour Buards 
sit still and do nothing by way of protest while ridiculous 
liabilities are being incurred in distant dependencies. We 
do not say that it is the business and duty of the Imperial 
Government to borrow money for useful works at home, but 
we do say that the earnings of our working population, if 
they must be taken out of tne pockets of the taxpayer by a 
benevolent and paternal Government, would be far better 
expended in improving transit and expediting domestic in- 
dustry than in illusory and in many instances corrupt 
expenditure on fanciful forts in other parts of the world. 
There is one, and only one, satisfactory feature about the 
discussion on the Naval Works Bill, and that is that the 
bill was opposed on behalf of the Front Opposition Bench by 
Mr. Edmund Robertson, the ex-Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
As Mr. .Balfour put it, the vote derived unexpected 
importance from the fact that the Opposition had 
officially declared their opposition to the new works 
provided for in the bill, Mr. Robertson charged 
the Admiralty with having incurred, not for the first time, 
expenditure without the sanction of Parliament. This is a 
serious charge, but it seems to be fully borne out by Captain 
Pretyman’s speech. Captain Pretyman actually boasted, 
amid the cheers of his spendthrift supporters, that he would 
rather come to the House and say that they had overspent 
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than that they had underspent the money voted. He had 
the impudence to add that, however necessary it might be 
to be economical in a time of financial stringency, “ they 
could not afford to starve the Navy.” Starve the Navy, 
forsooth! What is the history of the starvation of the Navy ? 
In 1870 the expenditure upon the Navy was nine millions, 
in 1880 it was ten millions, in 1890 fifteen, in 1895 seven- 
teen, in 1900, after five years of Imperialism and Unionism, 
it was twenty-seven millions, last year it was thirty-one 
millions. But the total expenditure already voted by Par- 
liament for naval purposes this year is thirty-seven millions, 
of which six are for “works.” In the same period the ex- 
penditure of the Army, exclusive of special loans, has risen 
from twelve to thirty millions, and by the end of the year 
there is no knowing what further stupendous additions may 
not be made to the “normal” expenditure on our military 
and naval establishments. 

Perhaps the most peculiar circumstance of this strange 
mania for expenditure is the course taken by individual 
Liberals. Sir Charles Dilke, for example, who is a member 
of the committee of the Cobden Club (!), was the only 
Liberal who spoke in favour of the Government, and backed 
them up in their shameless attempt to force the Naval 
Works Bill through the House of Commons at the fag end 
of the Session without any adequate deliberation or discus- 
sion. Mr. Cobden would turn in his grave if he were 
acquainted with the eccentricities of new century Cobdenism. 
We ate glad, however, to think that the committee of 
the Cobden Club, as a whole, is at length beginning to 
awake to the question of national expenditure. The memo- 
randum which they have just published expounds in an 
admirably lucid manner the present financial situation, and 
criticises with much severity the last Budget of Sir Michaei 
Hicks-Beach. It is significant, however, that whereas Lord 
Welby, the chairman of the club, in the remarkable speech 
which he delivered in the House of Lords, and corrected 
for The Speaker, devoted himself entirely to the growth of 
expenditure, the committee of the Cobden Club directs its 
attention mainly to the question of providing for expendi- 
ture. We could have understood this better if the memo- 
randum had been published at the time of the Budget and 
if the club had entered upon a vigorous crusade against 
the financial proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer- 
To devote attention to substitutes for the coal and sugar 
duties would have been seasonable in spring, but in these 
dog days of supplementary estimates and extraordinary 
loans, the main object of every true disciple of Cobden 
should be to check the profusion, and to set some limit to 
an extravagance which is leading the country rapidly into 
bankruptcy and ruin. 





THE NEW FACTORY ACT, 


HE Government have managed to rob their 
Factory Act of its grace, and of much of its 

value as well, by their proceedings on the report 
stage, which were crammed into the last week of the 
session. Not that there was anything heroic in the 
bill as it came from the Grand Committee; but it 
secured a certain amount of levelling up here and there, 
and from the point of view of the administrator it 


marked, on the whole, an improvement. One of its 
Original sins was the virtual abdication of the Home 
Office in favour of the local authority in respect of 
sanitary inspection of workshops. The teachings of 
experience are dead against a relaxation on the part of 
the central authority. But so long as the country is 
pouring its money into South Africa the Treasury 
cannot be expected to sanction a large reinforcement 
of the inspectorate, and, failing this, there is 
nothing for it, we suppose, but to leave the 
District Councils to do the work and fix the standard, 
or leave it undone as the case may be. What has in- 
terested the country more than the bill itself, however, 
is the singular figure which the Government has cut in 
its conduct of the measure. On the Saturday it goes 
to Blenheim —we were going to say, at a cost to the 
country of sixty-seven millions. At any rate, estimates 
to that amount were closured through in classes to 
make sure of this sumptuous beanfeast. On _ the 
Monday, which happened, appropriately enough, to be 
the twelfth, Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain lead their flock into the lobby against 
the proposal to lengthen the textile operatives’ half- 
holiday by an hour. It was a pretty way of keep- 
ing the day, but the Lancashire operative in the end 
got off as easily as the grouse. Unless we are to 
assume with the Das/y News that the Government 
were deliberately posing as martyrs to the claims of 
capital, the only other explanation is that they have 
taken leave of their senses. In Grand Committee they 
were beaten on this very question, and they knew what 
the feeling of Lancashire was, both among the operatives 
and the employers. And yet, in the face of this, they 
take the absurd position of caring more for cotton than 
Sir William Houldsworth and Mr. Kenyon, nay, than 
Mr. Tomlinson himself; of insisting that trade would 
be heavily handicapped, despite the assurance of Man- 
chester that it could very well afford to run the risk. 
The revolt of the Tory textile members would hardly 
have turned the scale, however, if it had not been for 
the Irish party, which voted with them in full force, 
a fact that Lancashire and Yorkshire should remember. 

The Irish have, in fact, done admirable service for 
the English workers at every stage of the bill, and it 
would be unfair to lay on them the whole blame for the 
laundry fiasco, another of the ‘‘ regrettable incidents ” 
which have marked the Government's strategy. Mr. 
Ritchie’s refusal to proceed with the laundry clause 
might very well, so far as we can see, have been 
opposed by the Irish party, and we cannot help feeling 
that with a little more tact on the part of the Liberal 
members who had led the crusade against the exemp- 
tion of convent laundries, the Irish would have voted 
with the Liberals on Tuesday as they did on Monday. 
A self-denying ordinance over the inspection of con- 
vents — a point on which, rightly or wrongly, 
the Irish were inexorable — would have defined 
and saved the situation. What was the position? 
The conventual and the charitable laundries 
were exempted in Grand. Committee, and there 
was no sort of chance of their being replaced. Yet 
the debate proceeded as though the convents only were 
in question, and amid the noise of recrimination Mr. 
Ritchie’s abject surrender of the interests of the 
ordinary workpeople was hardly challenged. 
great pity. As the decision 
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regulation of this large and laborious industry has 
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been abandoned because there’ was a possibility of 
giving offence to the Irish over a matter of minor 
importance which had already been settled in their 
favour. No objection was made on behalf of the 
employers, who were quite willing to face their privi- 
leged competitors. To fall back, then, on the 
shreds and patches of the laundry regulations of 
1895 betrays a carelessness and want of conscience 
which stamp the Government not merely as incom- 
petent, but as constitutionally incapable of doing 
serious social work. So much for this second escapade 
of a party which wraps itself for platform work in Lord 
Shaftesbury’s mantle. 

Let us now turn to the instalment of reform that the 
Act provides. The consolidation of all the statutes 
which have accumulated since 1878 is itself an unmixed 
advantage. Everyone, from the smallest employer to 
the law lord, who is concerned with the carrying 
out of the Act, will rejoice at being set free 
from an appalling entanglement of statutes. The 
advocates of giving the Home Office a stronger 
hand in dealing with dangerous trades are at last 
rewarded by the repeal of the arbitration provisions, 
whose weakening effect on the special protective regu- 
lations has been responsible for more deaths and 
injuries than we should care to estimate. The new 
clause affecting dock labour is excellent. It represents 
an arrangement arrived at between the representatives 
of the dock-workers and the ship-owners, and it does 
credit to those who negotiated it. There is no longer 
any doubt about the inclusion of a ship in dock or 
stream; and ‘‘all machinery or plant” used for 
loading, unloading, or coaling any ship are treated 
as part of the ‘‘factory.”. The docker will get 
some real security for life and limb, and the courts 
would seem to have no option but to extend the Com- 
pensation Act so as to cover the enlargement of the 
Factory Law. It is a pity that the thirty-foot minimum 
limit for buildings which has caused so much confusion 
and hardship in the working of the Compensation Act 
was not abolished at the same time. The provision 
for the inspection of boilers will, we hope, do something 
to lessen the serious loss of life from explosions, though 
we imagine that practical men will regard it as a make- 
shift. The power to treat defective boilers as dangerous 
machines, the use of which can be stopped by a magis- 
trate’s order,is the one effective safeguard in the Act, and 
this was only introduced on Mr. Tennant’s motion. 
The prohibition of underground bakeries will benefit the 
public as well as the bakers, many of whom do their 
work under conditions which are ruinous to health and 
a distinct source of danger to the consumer. This 
part of the good work begun in Mr. Asquith’s time has, 
at any rate, been carried forward ina thorough fashion. 
The fire escape provisions have also been improved, 
and if the new Jaw for securing proper ventilation in 
every workroom is attended to, the claims of fresh air, 
which after all are of incalculable importance, will have 
been treated for the first time with proper respect. 
We cannot say much for the tentative, not to say 
timorous, provision for enabling the district council 
to hold the employer liable for the condition of 
the premises to which work is sent out. Not only 
is the initiative left to the local authority, but no action 
can be taken without a special order from the Home 
Secretary. Peddling of this sort is hardly creditable, 
and no one with any knowledge of the economic and 


physical evils which attach to the unregulated state of 
home industries, and react in their turn upon the whole 
fabric of regulated industry, can describe this. measure 
of local option. complicated by State permission as a 
remedy. The experts on this question are agreed that 
nothing short of a general system of registration and 
licensing will meet the case. 

In these days, however, we must be thankful for 
small mercies, and the fact that the new law marks no 
downright retrogression is, if not a crowning mercy, 
a considerable one. We have only to look back to 
the late Home Secretary’s bill to keep alive a sentiment 
of qualified gratitude to Mr. Ritchie. We have said 
our say on the half-holiday and the laundry business. 
But why did Mr. Ritchie accept useful and unoffending 
reforms in Committee, and run away from them in the 
House? Why did the strong Home Secretary of the 
strongest of Governments consent to a reduction of 
overtime for women workers and go back on his 
decision at the bidding of that strenuous anarchist, 
Mr. Renshaw? Why again, after agreeing to deal 
with the acknowledged grievance of girls who do 
double tides of labour in workroom and_ shop, 
did Mr. Ritchie ask the House of Commons to reject 
the amendment? The pressure of the vested interests 
is heavier, we suppose, in the House than in the Com- 
mittee-room. Nevertheless, the Minister in charge of 
the bill is straining Parliamentary procedure, and 
doing some violence to his reputation, when he jet- 
tisons the work of the Grand Committee, to 
which the House has delegated its functions. If 
the bill had gone into Committee of the whole 
House instead of ‘‘ upstairs,” this sort of fast and 
loose treatment would have been impossible. As to 
Mr. Balfour’s mismanagement of business which left 
the bill to encounter the perils of the last week of the 
Session, it seems to us to contain a certain method, 
and Mr. Balfour’s methods, like those of Mr. Ritchie, 
are sometimes slim. The grand accumulation which 
piles up on the eve of the holidays can, in fact, be 
guillotined into law without the help of the Speaker or 
Mr. Lowther. The take it or leave it argument at 
such a time is pretty strong, and long experience has 
enabled Mr. Balfour to apply it with effect, and with 
the perfect taste which always marks his attacks on 
the House of Commons as a deliberative assembly. 





ON THE EDGE OF THE WORLD. 


UST where the road that runs by the bay turns north- 

J ward to run by the Atlantic, a few white houses on 
either side turn it for a moment into a street. ‘The 

grey road was not all grey yesterday, in spite of stones and 
sea and clouds and a mist that blotted out the hills, for July 
had edged it with yellow rag-weed, the horses oft the Sidhe, 
and with purple heather, and besides the tireless turf-laden 
donkeys, there were men in white and women in crimson 
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flannel going towards the village. One woman sitting in a 
donkey-cart was chanting a song in Irish about a voyage 
across the sea; someone asked her if she was to try for a 
prize at the Feis, the Irish festival going on in the village, 
but she answered sadly enough that she was “lonesome 
after the old times.” 


At the Feis, in the white schoolhouse, some boys and 
girls from schocls and convent at the “big town” many 
miles away were singing, and now and then a little bare- 
footed boy from close by would go up on the platform and 
sing the “ Paistin Fionn,” or “Is truag gan Peata.” 
Feople from the scattered houses and villages about had 
gathered to listen, some had come in turf boats from Aran, 
Irish speakers, proud to show that the language that has 
been called dead has never died, and glad at the new life 
that is coming into it. Men in loose flannel jackets sang 
old songs, many sad ones, but not all, for one that was 
addressed to a mother who had broken off her daughter’s 
marriage with the maker of the song, turned more to 
anger than to grief ; and there was a love song, “ Courteous 
Brigid,” made perhaps a hundred years ago by the wander- 
ing blind poet Raftery, who has left such a great name in 
the West. “I would wed courteous Brigid without coat, 
shoe, or shirt. Treasure of my heart! If it were possible 
for me I weuld fast for you nine meals, without food, 
without drink, without my share of anything. . . My 
heart started wuth trouble, and I frightened nine times, 
that morning that I heard you were not tobe found... . 
I am in grief and in tribulation since you slipped from me 
across the mearing, though it was long ago I was warned 
you would shorten my life.” 


A woman with madder-dyed petticoat sang the lament 
of an emigrant going across the great sea, telling how she 
got up at daybreak to look at the places she was going to 
leave, Ballinrobe and the rest, and how she envied the birds 
that were free of the air and the beasts that were free of 
the mountain and were not forced to go away. Another 
song that was sung was the Jacobite one with the pathetic 
refrain that has been put into English, “ Seagan O’Dwyer a 
Gleanna, We’re worsted in the game.” 


Some poems were repeated also, Raftery’s “ Argument 
with Whisky,” in which he puts the joys and sorrows of its 
lovers only too impartially, and his own excuse, the excuse 
of a homeless man, “ All the world knows it’s not for love 
of what I drink, but for love of the people that do be near 
me.” Another “ Argument” was between two men, herds, 
I think, each counting up the virtues of his own province, 
Connaught or Munster. An old man gave a long poem, a 
recital of Bible history, but the judges rang their bell when 
he had only got to the parable of the Prodigal Son, and was 
telling how “ the poor foolish boy went away from his home 
and from his father to some far country,” and he left the 
platform saying indignantly, “ You might have left me time 
to bring him back again.” And there was a poem on “ The 
rising again of Ireland,” telling how, when she has risen, 
ships will be coming to her from France and from Spain 
and from all the countries, and there will be no rent on the 
land, and every poet will be given a fee of twenty-one 
pounds.” 


In the evening there were people waiting round the 
door to hear the songs and the pipes again. An old man 
among them was speaking with many gestures, his voice 
rising, and a crowd gathering about him. “Za se beo, ta 
se beo” —“ He is living, he is living ””—I heard him say over 
and over again. I asked what he was saying, and was told 
“ He says that Parnell is alive yet.” I was pushed away 
from him by the crowd to where a policeman was looking 
on. “He says that Parnell is alive still,” I said. “There 
are many say that,” he answered; “and after all, no one 
ever saw the body that was buried.” 

The rising again of Ireland, of her old speech, of her 
last leader, dreams all, as we are told. But here on the 
edge of the world, dreams are teal things, and every heart 
js watching for the cpening of one or another grave. 


A, GREcORY. 


BIRDS ONE SEES ABROAD. 


° IRDS one does not see” would seem to be the pre- 


ferable title, for of the thousands who will be 
crossing the Channel this month, some will know a little 
of architecture or will learn a little from Baedeker, and 
some will give an eye to Alpine flowers, but few—how few! 
—will even see the birds. 

“There are none: they shoot them all for the table,” 
Says one, and supplies instances. “ No game abroad,” says 
another, as though that settled the matter, or the absence 
of pheasants affected the August tourist. 

Yet there are birds to be seen, and not only in Norway 
or Egypt, or in the Danube marshes, where the abundance 
of feathered life compels the attention of the least curious, 
but beside the beaten tracks of continental travel; and to 
see, and know what one sees, adds nothing to the cost and 
something to the pleasure of the journey. 

The southern shores of the Channel are normally 
the limit of many summer migrants, such as the Black 
Redstart, which may be heard trilling among the twisted 
chimney-stacks of quaint old Bruges, and the Black Kite, 
a slow-flying, dark bird with ragged drooping wing and 
slightly forked tail, which one sees fishing at the tide’s 
edge inside Mont St. Michel, and more commonly between 
the bridges at Mainz and over the Swiss lakes. As the 
train crosses the sandy warrens between Calais and Bou- 
logne there is a passing glimpse to be had of a Montagu’s 
Harrier a pale, thin, over-sparred little hawk with broad 
cinnamon bars across the tail. 

From Dieppe to Paris one sees little but what one 
would see at home except the White Wagtail, that paler form 
of our more boldly marked Pied Wagtail. If one sees a 
Yellow Wagtail among the pastured cattle as the train passes, 
it will almost certainly be the blue-headed form with the 
white eyebrow, and not the yellow-headed (AMozacilla rai), 
which until recent years was common in England, but 
which bids fair to become a rare species by persistently 
nesting in vetches and clover which are cut with the 
machine, or for some other reason. 

Belgium and the Somme Valley are not particularly 
well stocked, but when one emerges from the endless water- 
meadow with its vistas of poplars there is a Buzzard on the 
wing near Laon, or possibly a Hoopoe is seen among the 
squares of purple poppy and lupines before night closes in. 

Awakening whilst the newly-risen sun is stilf large and 
mis-shapen, one is presently aware of a changed world of 
bird life. A Red Kite (Milvus ictinus) with deeply indented 
tail, its outer feathers recurved like a young Blackcock’s, 
is leisurely quartering a field of Lucerne. 

Long before reaching Basel the Storks’ nests appear 
upon the gables of church and grange. One sees them 
at Mumf, at Stein, and at Rheinfelden, or on the Dover- 
Ostend route at Colmar and Strassburg. (On the Hook of 
Holland lines they meet the eye much further north.) 
Later in the forenoon in the Aar valley, between Olten 
end Soleure, the train passes many, one in a willow tree, 
and the Storks themselves will be seen pacing the growing 
crops and may readily be mistaken for stooping peasants 
in their shirt-sleeves. 

The platform at Val Orbes, upon the French-Swiss 
march, is high ground. One looks down upon the lakes of 
Geneva and Neuchatel, and hears through the keen morn- 
ing air the querulus high-pitched cry of wheeling Buzzards, 
and nearer, from the roof of the engine-shed, the song of 
the Black Redstart, soon to become familiar. Our English 
Redstart, a handsomer bird and no mean singer, will be 
seen at Lucerne, at Monthey in the Valais, and elsewhere, 
but not at such altitudes as its black relative. 

One need hardly leave the station at Basel to hear 
the Icterine Warbler singing volubly as he flutters from 
branch to branch in the little pleasaunce close to the trams 
and omnibuses. Probably a tiny Greenfinch, with short 
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blunt beak and a song like tinkling wires, will be there, 
though invisible, among the foliage, this is the Serin. 
Both these birds visit every garden, public or private, in 
central Europe but seldom cross the British Channel. 
Why ? ' 

At Berne a certainty awaits the naturalist; the great 
fawn and white Alpine Swifts breed in the cathedral and 
during the summer months are always to be seen. Twice 
the size of our home bird they are the unquestioned past 
masters of the art of flying. One will see them again in the 
gorges at Lauterbrunnen, Vissoie, Evoléne, below Cham- 
péry, at Waidbruck in the Tyrol and at fifty places, and 
always with delight. Their note is not the weird impish 
screech which has earned for our English Swift its Somer- 
setshire name of “ skirr-devil,” but a clear, finch-like chirrup, 
almost musical when a hundred are dancing reels in a sunset 
glow between echoing walls of cliff. 

To watch the aerial masteries of the Alpine Swift when 
a full breeze is snoring through the pines sheds light upon 
the possible enjoyments in a future state of the more athletic 
of the Blest. 

In the Berner Oberland the interest increases. The 
loose shaly slopes of the Foul Horn and Wengern Alp and 
above Mirren are the home of the Snowfinch, a strong- 
winged but most confiding little creature clad in mouse-grey 
and white, now sweeping past like a storm of flakes, now 
pecking seeds at one’s feet and barely avoiding capture 
under one’s hat. It is constantly mistaken for the 
northern Snow Bunting, which is not found in 
Switzerland. 

Among the crumbling outcrops of rock at the summit 
of the Wengern Alp (where Zloydia grows) you will come 
upon the Alpine Accentor, just a mountain form of our 
Hedge-Sparrow, larger and more boldly marked. This is 
one of the shyest and quietest of birds; some naturalists 
find a difficulty in seeing it, but it is easy to watch if one 
goes aione and without a gun to the upper end of almost 
any glen in Switzerland, and is a common bird on some of 
the Valais cols on the Italian frontier. 

Similar situations are the chosen home of another 
retiring species, the Wall Creeper, a rare visitor to England, 
which, if left alone, would doubtless establish itself in such 
situations as Dover, Rochester and Carisbrook Castles, 
Cheddar Gorge, and our southern cathedrals; but alack! 
its plumage is slate-grey, black, and vivid crimson. (Who 
could resist killing such a creature? No Englishman.) Him 
and his mate—for this sort go in pairs—you shall find in the 
gorge of the Upper Glacier at Grindelwald, where, if you 
will keep quiet and refrain from swinging a white umbrella 
or waving a scarlet guide-book, after the manner of the 
Island Race, you shall presently see these birds play in the 
air, silently hover and kiss and flit, like enormous red and 
black butterflies, for such they seem upon the wing from 
their short tails and rounded penfeathers. Once learnt, you 
will pick them out again in many a rocky gorge, and perhaps 
see them in the dawns of early summer clambering and 
flitting about the great empty hotels which have not yet 
opened for their season. 

Falcons still find harbour in the Lauterbrunnen cliffs 
and food in the flocks of Alpine Choughs, those ubiquitous, 
agile, black daws with yellow bills and shrill voices and a 
curiosity which occasionally drives one of them to enter a 
hotel salon by one window and leave it squeaking by another. 

The sprucewoods on either slope of the Little Schei- 
degg are full of birds; Citrils, a sort of Alpine Goldfinch, 
and our Lesser Redpoll (Zinota rufescens), may it please 
you, ot the Mealy (Z. Jinaria), a little bird long believed to 
be exclusively British, but now known to breed on high 
ground on both flanks of the Alps. You may see it feeding 
young above Champéry and on the Tonale Pass far to the 
south, beside the hut upon the Austrian frontier which 
sheltered Garibaldi in his enemies’ day. 

These evergreen forests are the home of the Fire- 
crested Wren, easily distinguishable from our Gold-Crest by 
his white cheek and black eyebrow. Here also is the 
Crested Tit, whose chirring note, once learnt, you will 
hear again often. The Siskin, too, is not uncommon. 


Here, also, the Marmot may be seen by the silent- 
footed solitary, and the Three-toed Woodpecker (known 
by his yellow patch). 

Most of the woodland streams are frequented by the 
Dipper, just our English Water Ousel to all appearance. A 
cheery little fellow equally at home among the awful semi- 
arctic solitudes of the Dovrefjeld and the sun-smitten 
cafons of Southern California. Give him running water 
and caddis and he will find the rest. 

With the Dipper the long-tailed Grey Wagtail (JZ. 
melano pe) is usually to be found, another hardy bird which 
ranges from Caithness to Somaliland. 

On the grassy slopes above the forest’s edge and upon 
the rocky outcrops of the lower snowfield the Water Pipits 
will be found running and calling, and one may flush a 
Ptarmigan, though the existence of this bird in Switzerland 
is more often shown by its moulted feathers than by its 
bodily presence. 

Judging by English or Scottish standards, game is very 
scarce. The red deer is a tradition in the Alps only less 
nebulous than the Urus of Uri. The Ibex (Steinbok) lingers 
in one Italian valley. Chamois is not easy to see at close 
quarters. It is hardly the country for Pheasant, and no 
attempt seems to have been made to introduce the hardy 
Himalayan Monaul. Grey Partridge one sees from the train 
occasionally. To flush a brace of Red Legs from some steep 
scree is something of an event. Black Game loves almost 
inaccessible bits of old forest in the Valais above Cham- 
péry and Zinal, where the juniper is breast-high among the 
gnarled boles of immemorial firs. Capercaillie are to be seen 
in the Tyrolese spruce forests, and are worth a rough climb 
to see, if but for a moment. 

In just such country the alarm note and jay-like flight 
of a grey, stump-tailed bird, with heavy head and rounded 
wings, tells us that a family party of Nutcrackers is on the 
alert, or a loose skein of Crossbills, some ruddy, some green, 
will go twining and climbing among the pine-tops to an 
accompaniment of soft flute-notes and falling cones, pausing 
to ransack a well-fruited tree, whilst an old red father-bird 
mounts guard. Or, it may be that a flash of wings chev- 
ronned with white, a swift skurry and departure leaves us 
with the unsatisfactory impression that the birds were the 
rare Two-barred Crossbill (Zoxia bifasciaia). Such is a 
naturalist’s luck ! 

The Alps are the debateable ground of the two species 
of European Crow. The black is the Swiss form, seen at 
Meiringen and elsewhere. South of the Alps the hooded 
Crow prevails. In the Tyrol both birds will be found ; that 
they interbreed is obvious; in the Ampezzo Thal hybrids 
of every possible degree of resemblance to either parent are 
common. 

The Great Black Woodpecker is found in old forest, 
and is neither local nor rare, though seldom seen. To get a 
view of him it is well to rise early and walk alone. Birus 
feed soon after sunrise, and whilst feeding are noisy and 
incautious and may be approached. This bird is somewhat 
less than a rook ; the raven black of its plumage is relieved 
by a crimson crest. Its flight, unlike that of other wood- 
peckers, is not a series of leaps, but steady and strong. 
From its bulk, colour, and length of tail it may easily be 
mistaken for a jackdaw. Its mark is an almost square hoie ; 
when this is seen the bird is probably in the neighbourhood. 

On misty mornings the Goshawks hunt low over the 
tree-tops ; great birds with barred breasts and broad, round 
wings, which one sees in the Valais glens and in the Tyrol. 
Everyone wants to see an eagle ; if he insists he is probably 
shown a—Buzzard. 

The Lammergeyer is extinct and the Golden Eagle rare 
in Switzerland. It is not, and never was, a bird of the peaks 
and glaciers, but bred in and hunted the lower well-wooded 
cliffs far below the snow-line. In such country it still breeds 
in some parts of the Tyrol within an easy walk of good 
hotels. 

The Pied Flycatcher sings its clear ditty among the 
houses of Champéry, a bird which visitors from the North 
of England will find less interesting than the Tree Sparrows 
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in the station yard at Monthey and the Nuthatches among 
the old walnuts at the turn of the road below Trois Torrents 
on the way up. 

The stony hillsides in the Valais are frequented by 
birds which are neither Whinchat nor Wheatear, but plainly 
akin to both; these are Black-throated Chats (Saxicola 
stapazina), a species which rarely visits our shores. 

The preceding summary treats chiefly of birds un- 
familiar to English eyes, but which may reasonably be looked 
for in Switzerland north of the Alps ; it makes no pretension 
to completeness. The Alpine Ring Ousel and the two Rock 
Thrushes, the Crag Swallows, and others deserve mention ; 
nor can the birds of the Tessin and the Italian lakes be 
compressed into a quarter-column. 


ASHTON HILLIERS. 





MORE ABOUT THE CERTAIN CURE FOR CRIME. 


HE July number of the Nineteenth Century contains 
a contribution from Dr. Robert Anderson, sup- 
plementary to a lengthy article under the title of “Our 
Absurd System of Punishing Crime,” published in February 
last, and then commented upon in the columns of 7'/e 
Speaker. 
It seems that “in certain quarters” the author has been 
misunderstood and misrepresented : 


“I am supposed to have urged a return to ‘ unreasoning 
severity of punishment,’ whereas my purpose, as expressly 
stated in the article, is exactly the cpposite of this.” 


The misunderstanding is somewhat recklessly ascribed 
to the fact that his article was reviewed without being read. 
Now, as we took the liberty of observing at the time, the 
author’s “ purpose ” was obscured in no small degree by his 
“wild and whirling” rhetoric. And failure on the part of 
some of his critics to discover the benevolent intentions of 
the writer may, perhaps, be pardoned in face of the asser- 
tion of such opinions as the following : 


“When this Empire of ours goes down, statistics and 
liberty will figure in its epitaph among the causes of its fall.” 

“Sentences are now so lenient that they have ceased to 
be a terror to the professional.” 

“The gallows should be deprived of its legitimate prey 
only because more merciful methods would be adequate to 
deal with them 7.e., old thieves).” 


Dr. Anderson lays down the rule that “in dealing 
with this great problem of crime we must keep, as the 
Americans phrase it, a level head.” How far his practice is 
made to conform to this admirable precept may be judged 
from the fact that, in the very next sentence, he enjoins his 
readers “to decline to be influenced by the fads and follies 
of the humanity-mongers and doctrinaire philanthropists ” ; 
while he further explains that, although he dislikes this term 
“ doctrinaire,” he uses it “to describe those who act upon 
theories without reference to facts, and for the word in this 
sense I can find no Saxon equivalent.” 


“Fool (he genially continues) is quite too general—it 
tepresents an entire species—and, moreover, it is not 
polite.” 


By so scrupulous an avoidance of the objectionable 
epithet Dr. Anderson would, doubtless, have been spared 
from the extremely unpleasant consequences said, in olden 
time, to attach to the application of this monosyllable ; 
though we fear that, with so plain an innuendo, he might, 
despite his conspicuous self-restraint, have found himself 


in some “danger of the council.” He seems, however. 
fairly to revel in these fiery polemics: 


“Having lashed out at the clique of agitators whom I 
somewhat contemptuously described as ‘ humanity-mongers,’ 
it is not surprising that the pack turned on me in full cry. 
I expected it. They are the friends of all those who are 
criminals by choice and calling,’ &c. 


Indeed, so busily is he engaged in pouring ridicule and 
contempt upon those who differ from him that a careful 
perusal of the fifteen diffuse pages of additional matter 
leads us to nothing beyond the vague scheme suggested 
in the original article ; that is to say, the proposal that after 
the professional criminal has completed “his term of 
punishment, as at present enforced,” he should be locked 
up for life, or, at any rate, for some prolonged and indefinite 
period. Having ourselves the most sincere sympathy with 
Dr. Anderson’s declared purpose, namely, “to enlist a 
larger force of public opinion on the side of an intelligent 
treatment of law-breakers,” we should heartily rejoice if, 
ceasing to scold his critics, he would place before the public 
in popular form the details of his solution of this very 
serious problem—a task which, by reason of his recognise«| 
abilities and varied experience, he is so eminently qualified 
to undertake. 

One of our most distinguished and accomplished 
judges (Mr. Justice Wills) has openly professed himself 
satisfied of the urgency of reform in this direction; while 
Mr. Ruggles Brise, Chairman of the Prison Commission, 
suggests that the court should be enabled, in the interests of 
social defence, to segregate for long periods, in some penal 
colony, the professional thief or robber, depriving him of his 
liberty under conditions which, although irksome in them- 
selves, should be considerably less severe than those usually 
associated with imprisonment for crime. The period of 
confinement would be limited only by the legal maximum for 
the offence of which the accused has been proved to be 
guilty, but it would be liable to be shortened by the 
exercise of powers of conditional liberation to be conferred 
on the Secretary of State. The whole subject is, we may 
add, admirably treated in the terse and lucid papers con- 
tributed by Mr. Brise to the Brussels Congress of 1goo. 
(See his recent report to the Secretary of State.) 

The 7imes newspaper has, it appears, made a charge 
against Dr. Anderson—nothing less than an allegation that 
his statistics are “incomplete, fallacious, and misleading.” 
Accordingly he devotes three pages to a special plea tra- 
versing the alleged inaccuracies, though as to part of the 
charge the plea is apparently in the nature of “ confession 
and avoidance.” We frankly admit our inability to deter- 
mine the merits of the issues thus raised, and, indeed, it 
seems hardly worth while to pursue the controversy in view 
of a remarkable utterance which the author cut out of the 
original MS., but now desires to reinstate : 


“Tt was to the effect that my appeal to statistics was but 
homage paid at a popular shrine in which I myself had but 
little faith, and that, having used the figures to prove my 
case, I made them a present to anyone who wanted them to 
prove the opposite.” 


As humble devotees at this “popular shrine” we turn 
aside from such profanity, merely protesting—as, indeed, 
we politely hinted on a former occasion—that the figure 
244 (repeated on p. 79 of the second article) is neither 
accurate nor approximately accurate. — 

Passing away from statistics to his fundamental pro- 
posal, Dr. Anderson chides the Times because “it was not 
always of its present mind on this subject.” Referring to 
reforms advocated by him years ago, he exclaims: 


“The very conclusions which the 7imes now. rejects it 
then commended as ‘ precise, cogent, and startling.” ~ 


With truly refreshing naiveté, the alleged volte-face is 
treated as though it were something quite phenomenal in 
the history of that “ weighty organ” : 
* The short-sentence craze—as the TZimes called it 
before it shanged front upon this question—operates in two 


ways to promote crime. The law ought to be ‘a 
terror to evil-doers,’ but we teach them to hold the law in 
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contempt. The Vicar of Wakefield says, truly and well, 
‘The work of eradicating crime is not by making punish- 
ments familiar, but formidable.’ ” 


It is, by-the-bye, somewhat surprising to find the Vicar 
of Wakefield vouched as an upholder of the drastic methods 
advocated by Dr. Anderson. In the very sentence from 
which this extract is culled, the good Vicar expresses a 
devout wish that the Legislature would “direct the law 
rather to reformation than severity”; nor would the 
worthy divine appear to share Dr. Anderson’s pronounced 
views, as to the sacro-sanctity of personal property and the 
“absolute right of society to punish the criminal with 
whatever measure of severity its interests may require,” for 
says he: 


‘Government, while it grows older, seems to acquire the 
moroseness of age; and as if our property were become 
dearer in proportion as it increased; as if the more enor- 
mous our wealth, the more extensive our fears; all our 
possessions are paled up with new edicts every day, and 
hung round with gibbets to scare every invader.” 


Dr. Primrose was, moreover, lamentably heterodox as to 
the postulate of the “ incorrigibility of the criminal,” one 
of the two rocks on which (as Mr. Brise observes) most 
attempts to deal with the professional criminal seem to 
founder. ‘The law, says the Vicar, should be made a “ pro- 
tector,” not a “tyrant,” and then: 


““We should find that creatures, whose souls are held as 
dross, only wanted the hand of a refiner; we should then 
find that wretches, now stuck up for long tortures, lest 
luxury should feel a momentary pang, might, if properly 
treated, serve to sinew the State in times of danger.” 





THE NEW PRIESTS. 


MONG the various conflicting versions of the 
South African war, versions which in their 
divergence will probably be taken by historians as 
descriptions of several different historical events, there 
is one version of the facts upon which, simple as it is, 
it does not appear that anyone has lighted. It is 
surely a new and yet quite reasonable and arguable 
theory that there is no South African war going on at 
all. It may after all be one immense legend contrived 
by a unanimous conspiracy of journalists. Lord 
Kitchener may actually be lurking about London 
disguised with a pair of false whiskers. It may be 
that it is not the Boers who are at St. Helena but the 
British, removed from sight until the period of a 
normal war of conquest shall have been achieved. The 
few generals who are in the secret may have been con- 
vinced by the Government that it is necessary to plan 
some great events in order to inspire the various 
branches of the Empire with a sense of its unity. If 
we admit (what is indeed a large assumption) that 
there is any continent called Africa or any people called 
Boers, is it not tenable that these irreconcilable 
burghers may be nothing but a set of gentlemanly 
young Tory M.P.’s who have sacrificed some months 
of their leisure to a great patriotic necessity and a 
taste for sport? General De Wet may perhaps after 
all turn out to be Lord Hugh Cecil living a double life 
of singular rapidity between the veldt and the House 
of Commons. In any case, it is not very difficult to 
conceive that the whole drama which we devour night 
and day may be a tremendous myth of the journalists. 
When they go to the length of. inventing whole battles 
(as they did recently) it is not so very difficult to believe 
that they might invent whole wars. 
..Very few of us, I believe and hope, would accept 
the view above suggested as in the least probable, 


but when we come to ask ourselves logically why it 
should not be true, upon what ground rests our convic- 
tion of the existence of a war, we shall scarcely find 
that we have after all any very unimpeachable grounds 
for it. The journalists, so far as can be seen, hold 
everything in their hands. If they chose to an- 
nounce that France had just become a despotism 
under the benign autocracy of Mr. Stead, that 
Canon MacColl had been converted to Confucianism 
and become a Boxer, that the Czar of Russia had abdi- 
cated because he was an Anarchist, or that the island of 
Sicily had sunk suddenly into the sea, I cannot see, if 
all journalists were unanimous, that we could do any- 
thing but believe them. Consequently it is at least an 
entertaining thought that all the great events that we 
have seen convulsing Europe of late years may be inci- 
dents of this imaginative character; that the Peace 
Congress may have been a meeting that was supposed 
to have existed between various nations that are sup- 
posed to exist; or that King Humbert of Italy is still 
alive and cheerful, in so far as cheerfulness is con- 
sistent with a certain amount of doubt about one’s actual 
presence upon this earth. 


In this manner we reach a conclusion which is in 
itself somewhat remarkable. The journalists would 
appear to be in an almost literal sense the priests 
of the modern world. They may not rise precisely 
to the tremendous responsibility which was laid 
upon Peter, but at least it can be said that 
whatever they bind on earth is bound on earth, and 
whatever they loose on earth is loosed on earth. They 
have essentially and absolutely the same functions that 
were employed by the old priests, but their power for 
deceit is even greater and their responsibility to the 
world even less. A comparison between the priests 
and the journalists would be striking in many points. 
The man who entered into religion in the old days 
changed his name in order to obliterate all traces of 
his worldly personality. The journalist either adopts a 
pseudonym or remains literally anonymous in a similar 
manner because he has joined the brotherhood of a 
great institution which claims its right to absorb all 
that he can do. The priest’s influence and power con- 
sisted almost entirely in the fact that he was the only 
man who brought news. He alone had the keys of the 
house of knowledge, and his decadence consisted, 
as in the case of the Pharisees whom Christ 
denounced, in that he would not enter in himself 
nor suffer those that were entering to go in. In 
other words, the corruption of the priesthood occurred 
at the precise moment in which it changed from 
a minority organised to impart knowledge into a 
minority organised to withhold it. The great danger 
of decadence in journalism is almost exactly the same. 
Journalism possesses in itself the potentiality of 
becoming one of the most frightful monstrosities and 
delusions that have ever cursed mankind. This 
horrible transformation will occur at the exact 
instant at which journalists realise that they can 
become an aristocracy. In theory they are the popular 
voices, the very quintessence, as it were, of the 
common point of view. But do not let us forget that 
this was in an even greater degree true of the priests. 
The pontiffs, who set their feet upon the necks of 
kings, were in theory the types of a terrible humility, 
humbler than that of the meanest beggar. Their ex- 
ceptional character consisted, according to the theory, 
in their being exceptionally at one with the poor, 
exceptionally indifferent to externals, exceptionally 
human, exceptionally humdrum. Yet they realised at 
last that they were an aristocracy, and they deceived 
and browbeat men for many centuries. The terrible 
danger for journalists is that they may discover the 
intoxicating fact that they are a minority, for a minority 
can always be an aristocracy. 

A minority, however, they must remain, and we all 
depend finally upon minorities, upon the minority who 
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are called dentists, or the minority that are called shoe- 
makers. Of all the phrases which modern rationalism 
has made current, the most entirely ridiculous is the 
phrase that represents us as testing all things by ex- 
perience. If we went merely by direct experience we 
should not believe in the continent of America or the 
other side of the moon. Our belief in the existence of 
America depends finally and absolutely upon one thing, 
our confidence in human nature ; that is to say, it rests 
exactly upon the same ground as the belief which many 
men in many ages have given to stories of flying 
horses and of men raised from the dead. Once assume 
that all men are really cynical, that any tale supported 
by any testimony is as likely to be a dodge as a piece 
of evidence, and the whole Western Continent vanishes 
like a cloud along with Atlantis and Asgard. If men 
— really cynical, America may be only an American 
ake, 

The conclusion, to my mind, is very simple, but 
very severe and urgent. To these new priests must be 
brought home some sense of the appalling responsibility 
which they hold. They must be given lessons in a 
certain priestly vanity—they must be discouraged from 
that facile humility which is a dangerous form of 
cynicism. They must realise that they above all 
men have a sacred profession, that humanity is ever- 
lastingly trying them, that they with all kings and 
priests and rulers are eternally in the dock. If they 
fail us, if they give unmistakable signs of scepticism 
and a belief in the victory of words and moments, if 
they ever decisively refuse to be a priesthood and a 
great priesthood, there will be only two courses left 
open to any sane man, either to disbelieve every- 
thing and everybody or to set sail immediately to dis- 
cover whether there is such a place as Pekin. 


G. K. C. 





THE THEATRE. 
THE SPECTACULAR ELEMENT IN DRAMA. 


HE spirit which informs the article under this title 
which appears in the current number of the Zdin- 
burgh Review is so very welcome that one’s first impulse is 
to praise it without reserve, in spite of some serious mis- 
conceptions of the theory of dramatic art which it contains. 
Se much has been written about the theatre by people who 
have every qualification to express an opinion upon it ex- 
cept that rather important one of habitually going there, 
that it is a very real pleasure to find an important review 
printing upon the subject an article whose standpoint is at 
least that of the playgoer. A sentence which occurs at the 
end of the paper is alone enough to give a real importance 
to the judgment of the writer, although it would be little 
more than a truism if the serious discussion of the theatrical 
matters had not lately been carried on in a way which sug- 
gests that first principles have been forgotten. “In paint- 
ing or music,” he says, “ the object is to stimulate the mind 
through the senses; in poetry to stimulate the senses 
through the mind. But in drama the appeal is co-ordinate 
to eye and mind at once.” 

Here we strike the root of modern dramatic theory. 
And judged by this test both a pageant which exists merely 
for its own sake and a poem which is essentially lyrical 
rather than impersonal in conception are inadmissible as 
forms of the art. But unfortunately uhe Edinburgh reviewer 
adds to his phrase a few words, which, taken in conjunction 
with much that is in the body of the article, show that 
having grasped the main truth he destroys half its value by 
qualifying it. “ And,” he says at the end of the sentenge 
I have quoted, “in a sense each has a distinct claim.” This 
is the unfortunate fallacy which vitiates much of the argu- 


ment which the writer employs to arrive at the general 
truth of his very timely judgment upon the modern theatre. 
One feels that the time had certainly come for a vigorous 
defence of much that is appropriate in Sir Henry Irving’s 
and Mr. Beerbohm ‘Tree’s splendid settings for Shakes- 
peare’s plays. But one can scarcely subscribe to the 
opinion that “ when Mr. Tree arranged Z'welfth Night as a 
kind of sublimated variety entertainment he did what was 
not merely legitimate but artistically right.” And one can 
scarcely follow the writer through an interpretation of the 
history of drama in which not only spectacle, but also the 
introduction of comic characters into Elizabethan tragedy 
is justified as a sort of pardonable sop which the dramatist 
throws to the vulgar public instead of as an integral part 
of his artistic composition. He is continually insisting that 
spectacle makes a legitimate appeal which is distinct from 
that of drama. Whenever this is so—and one cannot 
admit with the reviewer that it is so always—the spectacle 
may be pardoned or even justified through considerations 
other than purely dramatic, but it can surely find no excuse 
in the art of drama, for the very reason that it ceases to be 
part of it. 

In fact, the appeal to the eye in drama can never be 
judged or considered apart from the drama which it illus- 
trates. It is one joint appeal, not two which are distinct. 
And the extent to which spectacle is justified depends abso- 
lutely upon the classical or romantic, poetical or realistic 
tone of the play in which it is introduced. The decora- 
tion of a play may be wrong either in quantity or in 
quality. It may be so because it is excessive, and therefore 
is obtruded into the first place in the spectator’s attention 
instead of the second, and becomes the centre of the picture 
instead of its background. And in the reverse it may be too 
little, and not supply decoration enough. But also it may 
be wrong because it is inappropriate in kind. It may be 
too realistic for the -spirit-of the drama, and, on the other 
hand, it may be too idealised or too conventional. 

Thus the attractions of plastic beauty, graceful move- 
ment, splendid architecture in the theatre itself, which the 
Greek drama offered to the eye, were not, as is suggested, 
the supplementary inducement to the dramatic interest 
which induced the Athenian cobbler to get up early in the 
morning and pay his two obols, although the Atheniaa 
cobbler himself might have thought so. They were not a 
separate thing from the drama, but part of it. The Athenian 
cobbler saw the dramatic realities of the drama from that 
end which appealed most naturally to his senses and his 
simple intellect. But the other members of the audience 
as they advanced in the scale of education did not begin 
to see a separate thing which the cobbler did not see at 
all, but gradually saw more and more of the intellectual 
beauties of a drama, of which even the cobbler saw the 
broad outlines. For this is the splendid triumph of great 
drama as well as the hardest condition of dramatic com- 
position: to fashion something which shall have a simple 
emotional centre which shall touch every human being, but 
to make that emotional centre at once so unerring in its 
humanity and so profound in its analysis that it will not 
only touch everybody, but will give an additional pleasure 
to every intellect a little higher on the scale. And the 
decorations of Greek drama, therefore, were not an inde- 
pendent pageant for the crowd, but the natural artistic 
expression in beauty of form of the drama’s message. The 
reviewer says that “scenery, having its own emotional 
value, cannot possibly be too good, and we may be sure that 
the Greeks made it as good”—i.¢., as spectacular— 
“as they could get it.” but we may indeed be sure that 
the Greeks would have scorned to play their tragedy before 
scenery a bit more elaborate than they had it. They used 
marble as a background, and their movements were 
statuesque, because statuesqueness and marble were the 
natural expression of the severe classicism of their drama, 
a drama self-conscious and discursive, of recitation, and 
the explanation of action rather than the vivid and romantic 
presentation of it. 

Also the appropriateness of the Greek drama, and of 
some of Shakespeare’s plays, to being pleyed in the open 
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air, depends absolutely upon this absence of vivid action. 
In the Greek dramas it is the severe classicism of them all 
which fits them for this method of presentation. In Shakes- 
peare, whose genius is more romantic, in whose plays, as 
this writer says, the interest of the story is greater, the plays 
most suited to the open air are, those wnere there is little 
action, not on account of their classicism, but their poetical 
fancifulness. ‘The plays of Shakespeare which are most 
successful as pastorals are those which are really least 
dramatic and most fairylike. And even these have suffi- 
cient narrative interest, sufficient direct action, and there- 
fore require enough illusion to make the pastoral plays by 
night more beautiful things than those by day. As for 
Shakespeare’s vivid romantic tragedy, to destroy the illusion 
which separates the audience from the actors, “ thinking,” 
as the reviewer rather contemptuously says, “ of all that lies 
beyond the footlights as the auditorium,” would be to make 
a no doubt interesting poetical recitation but a very in- 
effective drama. 

And as there is a step in convention from the classicism 
and rigidity of form of the classic Greek drama to the 
vivid romanticism and colour of Shakespeare, requiring a 
corresponding step in the convention with which its scenic 
decoration is treated, so there is a further step from the 
romanticism of Shakespeare to the realistic detail of modern 
artificial comedy. It would be absurd to play, say, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s Ze Liars in a scene in which the 
artist had idealised a modern drawing-room, but the mount- 
ing of Pelleas and Melisande was successful, not, as the 
reviewer seems to think, because it was elaborate—it was 
very simple—but because it was not realistic, and because 
the poetical beauty of the scenery was the right setting 
for the key of the play. The most elaborate scenery on 
the modern stage is the “autumn drama” at Drury Lane, 
with real balloons and real hansom cabs, and such an 
interior as the billiard room scene in Mr. Pinero’s 7'he 
Princess and the Butterfly, at the St. James’s. Therefore, 
in the sense of mere elaborateness, the “spectacular 
element ” is present as much in the realistic drama, whica 
the reviewer deplores, as in the poetical, which he admires. 
The author of the article, in his general advocacy of the 
spectacular, makes the mistake of not seeing that not only 
do some forms of drama require more of the spectacular 
than others, but that some forms of drama require the 
spectacular in a very different key from others. It is a relief, 
however, to find anybody in the reviews knocking down the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, plain curtains the most appro- 
priate background, Shakespeare best suited to the study or 
for recitations in schools and colleges theory, because that 
theory has really only been seriously set up by writers in 
these same reviews, and is considered by nobody who has 
any practical dealings with the stage except actor-managers 
(and critics), who merely prop it up so as to enjoy the sport 
of throwing stones at it and knocking it down. 

Upon what is in this subject really a side issue—the 
relative merits of the realistic and poetic dramas—one can 
only express the fullest agreement with the writer of the 
article. That the tragedies of Hauptmann are depressing, 
while “ the first duty of art is to exhilarate,” that the realistic 
method is essentially a comedy method, and that tragedy 
can only return to the stage hand in hand with poetry, are 
truths which it is well to have clearly stated as often as pos- 
sible. But they have little to do with “The Spectacular 
Element in Drama.” PC 





FROM ABROAD. 


FRANCESCO CRISPI. 


~*~ RANCESCO CRISPI was one of those men who, in 
his adventurous life, had, among other misfortunes, 

that of not dying in time. 
ten years ago his reputation, although even then not spot- 
less, would have gained much both politically and morally, 


If he had left this world at leasty, 


= 


and Italy would have been saved from one of the worst 
periods of reaction which she, as a united kingdom, has 
suffered, rendered more unbearable from the fact that ke 
who inflicted it upon her was just tne man who had started 
in his political career as a Republican, and had afterwards 
been the leader of all the most Liberal and Democratic 
elements. Crispi in his younger days was in fact an ardent 
and violent Republican, who threw himself into the most 
audacious conspiracies to reach his political ideals. When 
Sicily, in 1848, through an epic revolution—in which he 
was one of the principal figures-- succeeded in throwing off 
for over one year the hated and disgraceful yoke of th= 
Bourbon Government, it was Crispi who headed the 
advanced party favourable to the proclamation of a 
Republic, while the majority of the Sicilians decided to 
offer the crown of the Island to the Duke of Genoa, father 
of Queen Margherita. He remained a Republican also 
during his exile in Piedmont, when he disdainfully refused a 
place that was offered him on the staff of the Conservative 
paper, the Risorgimento, saying that his pen was not for 
sale, although that day, as the day before, and the day after, 
he had no means to pay for even necessary food. 

One of his chief characteristics was always an over- 
weening confidence in himself, and an exceedingly high 
estimation of his merits, which his future career did nothing 
to check. He was then so poor he applied for a town- 
clerkship at £48 a year, though he presented his applica- 
tion in such terms as to make it appear almost as though 
he were conferring a favour. In the letter offering his 
services, among other things, he wrote: “I think I may 
say that it will be difficult for another competitor to 
present titles equal to mine.” And then again, “I do not 
send you letters of recommendation. My requisites do not 
need support to be appreciated at their value, and the mem- 
bers of the communal council have enough good sense not 
to give way to any influence in the accomplishment of their 
duty.” The mayor, who very likely had never before heard 
Crispi’s name, replied dryly that he did not need so great 
a man for so small an office. 

Imprisoned, exiled, wandering from Malta to Paris, 
and from Paris to London, where in 1851 he met Mazzini 
for the first time, he never ceased to be one of the most 
violent agitators and conspirators. He became a very 
fervent disciple of Mazzini, with whose opinions, however, 
he did not entirely agree. “To obtain the unity and inde- 
pendence of Italy,” he used to say, “it does not seem to 
me necessary to beg from Kings or humiliate ourselves 
before them as Manin proposes, or to murder them as 
Mazzini believes. It is sufficient to pitch them out, to 
suppress them. Kings will never do anything for the 
people, of which they have always been and will always be 
the enemies.” His revolutionary and Republican ideas 
were so well known that when, on January 14, 1858, Orsini 
attempted the life of Napoleon III., he was ordered to 
leave France in twenty-four hours. Having powerful friends 
in Paris he went, accompanied by them, to the Minister of 
Home Affairs, to whom he proved that he had not the 
least complicity in the matter. The Minister, having lis- 
tened, said, “ Sir, you are such a man that sooner or later 
you will be at the head of publie affairs in your country. 
Would you then allow any French revolutionist to trouble 
the tranquility of Italy and Crispi interrupted, “ Sir, 
1 shall leave to-night!” 

The first time he began to waver in his Republican faith 
was during the world-famous expedition of the “ Thousand ” 
in Sicily, when Garibaldi, who had hoisted the flag “ Italy 
and Victor Emanuel,” being dictator, nominated Crispi 
Secretary of State. The latter, however, made some re- 
serves, saying that, with regard to the form of government, 
the nation would have to decide, and the nation decided by 
plébiscite in favour of the Monarchy of Savoy. Even when 
shortly after Crispi was elected Member of Parliament and 
went to sit next to Garibaldi, he had not rejected his old 
principles, and to one Deputy who asked him to what party 
he belonged, he scornfully replied, “Tonone. Iam my own 

arty.” 
" “It was only in November, 1864, that in the public 
Chamber he made an official and unexpected declaration of 
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devotion to the House of Savoy, saying that he had become 
convinced that the Monarchy only would maintain the 
country united, while a Republic would divide it. ‘The outcry 
among his followers and companions at such a change 
was very great, and Mazzini, in a letter published in the 
Press, called him a “ traitor,” and predicted that he would 
be “ the last Minister of the House of Savoy.” 


From that moment all Crispi’s efforts were directed to 
gain the favour and confidence of the King and the Court 
circles, where he had always been considered a very 
dangerous person. ‘The task was not an easy one, given 
his previous record and considering that not long before he 
had boasted of never having put foot in either the Pitti or 
Quirinal Palaces ; and in his position of President of the 
Chamber (Speaker), which should have induced him to 
maintain the strictest neutrality, he was the first to sign a 
proposition asking that the civil list of the Sovereign 
should be put under Parliamentary supervision. Conse- 
quently his appointment, in 1877, as Minister of Home 
Affairs produced tremendous astonishment. “ What!” 
was exclaimed, “that Republican, that conspirator, that 
Garibaldian, that eternal revolutionist, who has all his life 
sworn to the overthrow of Kings, has become the Minister 
of the most ancient Monarchy of Europe!” The per- 
turbation was so great that a high personage thought it his 
duty to speak directly to Victor Emanuel and ask if he did 
not think it dangerous to have Crispi at the head of the 
Home Office. The King, with that frankness which dlis- 
tinguished him, replied, “On the contrary, I think it better 
to have him for than against us.” 

‘This was really the turning point of Crispi from Liberal- 
ism. He grew gradually more and more Conservative in 
his opinions, until at last he developed a spirit which was 
at heart that of a dictator. He felt that all diffidence and 
distrust towards him was not over at Court among those 
who had been his adversaries, so that he overdid his part, 
bearing out the old saying that there is no one so bigoted as 
a convert. He became more Royalist than the King. Only 
once he had a flash of the old rebellious spirit, when in 
1887, being for the first time Premier, he was invited to an 
official dinner at the Quirinal, and his wife was not asked on 
account of previous irregularity in their relations. Crispi, 
furious with anger, went to the Quirinal, and to the Master 
of Ceremonies charged with the invitations, who tried to 
find excuses, said in a white heat, “Inform His Majesty 
King Humbert that if the insult to me is not repaired before 
to-night, a Republic will be proclaimed in Italy within forty- 
eight hours.” 

Crispi, although he had exceptional qualities as states- 
man which made him the cleverest politician in the 
last part of the nineteenth century in Italy, governed 
with the worst results for the Peninsula, as he was first to 
inaugurate a kind of Imperialist policy in a country which 
was the least capable, financially, economically, and educa- 
tionally, of sustaining it.- -He increased the army and navy 
to an extent out of all-proportion to the resources of the 
State, he gave to the participation of his Government in 
the Triple Alliance such an aggressive character as to bring 
about a rupture with France, the denunciation of the 
navigation treaty with that country and the closing of a 
market which had absorbed over two-thirds of Italy’s ex- 
ports. The consequence was the most acute agricultural 
and financial crisis which Italy has ever gone through, 
though even that crisis did not convert the Premier, con- 
vinced as he was that a war of the Triple Alliance with 
l'rance was inevitable, and that the sooner it took place the 
better, as the Republic would be less prepared, and Italy, 
having provoked it, would get the largest part of the booty. 
Not less fatal was he in his colonial policy, in which, 
making the dream of an Abyssinian empire dazzle the eyes 
of the people, he had, in reality, the object of distracting 
public attention from the accusatioris that Felice Cavallotti, 
leader of the Radicals, was courageously bringing agairist 


his private and political life, in a campaign which will 


remain famous in Italian Parliamentary history. 
The last term of Crispi’s power was smirched by an 


uninterrupted sefies of violent and arbitrary acts, violation — 


of the Constitution, and persecution of his personal enemies. 
He obtained from a Chamber subservient to his will the pas- 
sage of a bill called “ Exceptional Law of Public Security,” 
which cancelled rights until then granted to the people and 
allowed the Prime Minister to dissolve all clubs and associa- 
tions which opposed him, seventy-two of which were closed 
in Milan alone. The Chamber had been transformed into 
an arena for unseemly fights, and when documents were 
presented which would have substantiated the accusations 
against him, he, taking advantage of the weakness of King 
Humbert, first prorogued and then closed it, using the public 
money to libel his adversaries and bribe the elector in such 
a way as to have in the general elections of 1895 an over- 
whelming majority. . 

Cavallotti at that time said to me: “ Italy-feels now 
only one need: to have Ministers whose honour is above 
discussion. All the imaginable ameliorations in the inter- 
nal as well as in the international situation of a country 
serve only to make the people live better, but a people 
which is lax about honour does not live.” ‘The disaster of 
Adowah the next year destroyed Crispi politically for ever, 
but Cavallotti, killed in his thirty-third duel on March 6, 
1898, had not the satisfaction of seeing his mission accom- 
plished, as it was not until a few days after his death that 
the Chamber passed upon Crispi the solemn censure for 
political responsibility and misappropriation of money, 
which was morally his end. 

SALVATORE CoRTESI. 
Rome, August, 1901. 


THE FRENCH “GENERAL COUNCILS”: 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ELECTIONS. 


THE RECENT 


O understand exactly what a General Councillor is, 
the part he plays in French social life, his influence 
upon the political prospects of our democracy, one must have 
lived in an agricultural department, witnessed an election 
campaign, and analysed some departmental budgets. When 
a public body, through its control of local finance, has 
entirely in its hands the questions of communication, of 
education, and of relief; when it is recruited by persons 
perfectly familiar with the interests of their districts, and 
prepared by their special acquirements or general education 
to defend them, it is easy to conceive the importance of this 
piece of social machinery. Though its functions and its 
composition have been modified in the course of the last 
century in accordance with the more or less centralising and 
dictatorial tendencies of our various Governments, it yet 
remains the hope of those who believe that the Republic 
will only have accomplished its work when it has restored 
local life and substituted a cautious supervision for the 
constant intermeddling of the central power. 

In a free democracy, every public body which exerts a 
social influence has always a political part to play. And, 
apart from the constitutional prerogatives granted to them, in 
case of a dissolution of Parliament, the General Councillors, 
thanks to their right to take part in elections to the Senate 
and totheir constant relations with the agents of the central 
authority, are bound to take a political colour. But unless 
they combine a seat in either house with their other func- 
tions, the mere fact that they represent local interests above 
all, and that the law forbids them to debate political ques- 
tions, keeps them in theory independent of transitory 
differences and official interests. 

Accordingly, it is always hard to analyse, except in a 
perfectly general manner, the results of the periodical trans- 


. formations of the General Councils ; and the political com- 


plications of the moment make it particularly risky to 
attempt to interpret. the last elections. Since the Dreyfus 
case the Progressive party has split up, and is still divided. 
Since M. Millerand took office the Socialist party has done 
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the same. Nay, the very fluctuations of the Cabinet’s 
policy, by no means dictated by any definite principle, but 
by a kindly recollection of Opportunism and a constant care 
for personal interests, have contributed to throw a veil of 
studied obscurity over all elections, and especially those of 
last Sunday fortnight. 

However, a few groups made a creditable effort to 
scatter this darkness and create regular currents of public 
vpinion. The Progressive group issued a manifesto in 
which the pen and the ideas of its leader, M. Méline, may be 
easily recognised. As usual, it was rather a summary of 
criticisms than a programme. ‘The Cabinet question was 
placed squarely before public opinion, and the writers reite- 
rated the cherges that had been unceasingly brought against 
the Govenniinb tts alliance with Collectivism, its acquie- 
scenc in political strikes, the anxiety of the financial and 
commercial interests. And the manifesto ended by sum- 
marising the general characteristics of the liberal Republic. 

The managing committee of the Radical and Radical- 
Socialistic party, organised as the result of a recent congress, 
would not be behindhand, and issued in its turn an appeal 
to the electors. This piece of political literature, while 
quite as vague as the other, had at least the merit of brevity. 
Its compilers confined themselves to entreating the people 
to defeat the wiles of Reaction and rescue the Government 
of Republican Defence. 

A few newspapers also did their best to get clear of the 
hollow as well as grotesque catchwords which, for all our 
progress in the domains of scientific precision, still take 
the place, in politics, of the exposition of ideas and the 
analysis of facts. 

Some attention was given to the Associations Law, its 
principles, and its consequences ; still more to the decrease 
in the revenue, in connection with the estimates and the dis- 
placement of capital—matters which have all been greatly 
exaggerated, and are not to be explained simply and solely 
by the threat of an income-tax, but also by the general crisis 
in the money market and the feeling of uncertainty that 
prevails. 

All these efforts were apparently insufficient to rouse 
and alarm public opinion. ‘The elections have been per- 
fectly quiet, and the only stormy scenes were at Roubaix. 
Second polls were required in exceptionally few instances— 
which shows that the struggle was not a keen one. It will 
not strike an impartial spectator that the great mass of the 
people is anxious about its future, nor does it appear ready 
either to change the form or to alter the general character of 
itsGovernment. The elections to the General Councils this 
year are above all a demonstration of distrust towards ex- 
treme parties. A few figures will make this plainer. 

Before the elections, 25 departments out of 86 had a 
Radical bureau and voted with the Radicals and Radical- 
Socialists in Parliament; 10, with a non-Radical majority, 
were decidedly favourable to the Waldeck-Rousseau Govern- 
ment ; 47 had a moderate Republican majority, voting with 
or against the Ministry as the case might be; and only 4 
(Loire-Inférieure, Maine-et-Loire, Morbihan, and Vendée) 
owned a Monarchist majority. There has been little 
change. 

Let me take the figures given by the Home Office. 
They are misleading on one point only. For fear of dis- 
pleasing its majority, the Government has been careful to 
dress up as Radicals a whole section of unfortunate Progres- 
sives who were thoroughly satisfied with their old uniform. 
‘The seats are redistributed as follows : 


Before the After the 

Elections. Elections. 
Moderate Republicans __... we 635 wus 536 
Radicals and Radical-Socialists ... 410 «.. 503 
Socialists Fen see 25 we 28 
Conservatives... ; éns am 265 210 
Ralliés ... we sini tin am 68 aia 54 
Nationalists ... 9... eee one Se « 26 


These statistics demonstrate one fact—the defeat of the 
extreme parties. At the first round the Republican party 
gained 47 seats and at the second 10 more—a total of 57— 
from the uncompromising Right. That is a defeat, crush- 
ing as well as inevitable. Republics are subject to reac- 


tions in favour of absolutism; but rarely indeed do they 
fail after thirty years, through the moral and material 
advantages bestowed, 2nd the civic pride they give to 
peasants and working-people, to make them forget the 
cry, “God save the King!” and to make them suspi- 
cious of all direct attempts against democratic forms of 
government. It does not appear, however, that in the elec- 
tions of 1901 the Nationalists have succeeded any better in 
obtaining the approval of universal suffrage for their coali- 
tion of disappointed hearts and despotic temperaments. A 
gain of a few seats, the defeat of two noted Dreyfusards, 
MM. 'T. Reinach and Delpech, might make them forget 
their disappointments, but could not suffice to give them 
pewer. Nor have the Socialists been more fortunate. It 
would seem, indeed, that their chances are more and more 
like the swing of a pendulum: they never get possession of 
a stronghold but they lose it at the next elections. ‘The 
great towns, which they had won, appear to be slipping from 
them: the Socialist mayor of Roubaix, M. Carrette, is 
scundly beaten by M. Molle, a well-known manufacturer and 
a resolute deputy. The mayor and deputy-mayor of Lille 
shared his fate. Municipal councillors, political friends of 
M. Flaissiéres, pay with their seats for their friendship with 
the mayor of Marseilles, whose partisanship and want of 
energy struck such a heavy blow at our great Mediterranean 
port. After the towns, the Socialists had attempted to win 
over certain agricultural departments to their ideas, and had 
planted the red flag in two districts where the existence of 
great estates (rare in France) made their propaganda easier. 
In the Cher they have suffered a notorious reverse in the 
person of M. Breton, and in the Allier they have lost six 
seats on the General Council. 

With these definite facts before them, no one will be- 
lieve that MM. Syveton and Gérault-Richard are sincere 10 
asserting (one in the Echo de Paris and the other in the 
Petite Republique) that the Nationalist and Socialist parties 
were quite indifferent to the General Council elections. It 
is a graceful way of covering a defeat which has 
punished the first for their repeated attempts to agitate the 
country and the last for their inability to escape (like 
English Socialists) from nebulous theories and political 
strife and, when they are once placed at the head of their 
municipalities, to open a period of immediate and practical 
reform. 

Is it possible to give these elections a more definite 
significance, to explain them as an act of praise or blame 
for the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet, a popular movement 
towards the Radical Left or the Progressive Centre ? I 
do not think so. Even supposing a conscientious inquirer 
could gather on this point the personal feelings of the 1,099 
Progressive and Radical councillors recently elected, I 
question whether such an investigation would give us any 
genuine information. In the country, people do not care 
much about declaring themselves openly, save in excep- 
tional circumstances, as the friends or the enemies of such 
and such a Cabinet—especially when one stands in need of 
official support for the furtherance of local interests. The 
stir of a Parliamentary election and the conflict cf polli- 
tical programmes alone can loosen the peasant’s tongue. 
Short of these, he will still wear his shrewd and enigmatical 
smile when he talks of Monsieur le Ministre. In many a 
rural voting district the rival candidates are careful to 
mask the difference of their opinions behind the likeness 
of vague epithets and the identity of thin red posters. And, 
accordingly, we must discount the satisfaction with which 
some of the papers announce that, while eight Senators or 
Deputies of the Opposition have been replaced by sup- 
porters of the Government in the General Council, on the 
other hand twenty Ministerialist Deputies or Senators 
have been replaced by opponents of the Government's 
policy. It is less open to dispute that by significant reverses 
like those of the Radicals in the Sarthe, Lot-et-Garoane, 
and the Aube, universal suffrage seems to have shown its 
sympathy for a moderate and progressive Government. We 
have not had the great souffle de gauche on which some 
people counted as confidently as the wilder prophets of the 
Right counted on a vent de droite. 
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Instead of being violently disturbed, as those who put 


the interests of their patty above those of the nation wouid — 


have liked, the sea: of public opinion remains calm and 
serene. The masses, as it seems, meant once more to real a 
lesson to the unruly and the pessimistic alike, reminding 
the first that France, satisfied with the general features of 
the polity she has freely chosen, desires to labour in peace, 
and reminding the others that universal suffrage, whatever 
has been said of it, has not yet adopted the whims and 
passions of anarchical demagogies. Why should we not 
hope that when, a year hence, the country is again con- 
sulted for more strictly political elections, it will give the 
same peaceable and confident verdict, reassert its Repub- 
lican convictions and its preference for practical and im- 
mediate reforms, and remember once more the exceptionally 
happy distribution of wealth which it owes to its history, 
and the thirty years of peace the Republic has given it ? 
Surely one may from this moment form such a hoye without 
being called a blind prophet or a visionary ; and that is a 
pleasure, unexpected by a few gloomy minds, which we 
owe to the General Council elections, and should remember 
with gratitude and pride. 


Paris, August. Jacques BaRpovux. 





IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND ? 
By Coronet H. B. HANNA. 


HE present can throw light on the past just as 
usefully as the past upon the present, and the 
magnitude and persistence of the South African 
war, for which we are indebted to Mr. Rhodes, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Milner, enables us to 
form a juster estimate of the probable course and result of 
that other South African war, from which we were saved by 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, than can be summed up in the often repeated phrase 
that, after Majuba, Sir Evelyn Wood held the Boers in the 
hollow of his hand. How could he hold them in the hollow 
of his hand, when all the main features of the military and 
political situation were just what we have found, and are 


still finding, them to be—the country the same, the distances. - ae — n —— 
‘ * we sheuld have been, relatively, in a better position in 1881 


the same, the climate the same, the people the same; when 
2,500 men out of Wood’s total force of 7,000 were shut up 
in widely-separated towns, short of provisions, and likely to 
surrender before help could reach them—for there were no 
railways in those days, and the rate of progress of the 


relieving forces must have been regulated by the mobility 
of a train of ox-waggons ; when the 4,500 troops under his 


immediate command were suffering’from sickness, depressed 
by defeat, and only 2,300 men were on their way out from 
England to reinforce them ; when disaffection was spreading 
in Cape Colony, and the Free Staters, though still neutral, 
were certain not to remain so should the Transvaal be in- 
vaded ? 

No;: Wood no more held the Boers in the hollow of 


his hand in 1881 than did Buller in 1899; and supposing. 


us, then as now, to have put forth our full strength, what 
would it have amounted to ? Our regular forces, only in- 
tended for home defence and the support of our Indian and 
Colonial garrisons, could not have provided us with more 
than an army corps, which the Reserve, still in its infancy, 
would have. done little to strengthen; the Indian army, 
weakened by two arduous campaigns, and hampered by the 


occupation of Southern Afghanistan, had already lent us 
nearly all the men it could spare ; our colonies, innocent of 
Imperialism, might, perhaps, have sent us a few score 
volunteers, and no compact body of rich, influential. men, 
hungry for greater wealth, greater. power, had prepared 
the ground in which the seeds of the war spirit could be 
sown broadcast among the civil population of these islands, 
for the goldfields of the Transvaal had not yet been dis- 
covered, and the financiers of the world had no interest in 
destroying the independence of a purely pastoral people. 
When all these points of difference between our military 
resources to-day and those of twenty years ago are taken into 
account, I shall hardly be accused of underestimating the 
latter when I fix 25,000 men as the maximum number that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet could have dispatched to South 
Africa, whose arrival, allowing for the casualties which 
would meantime have occurred among Wood’s troops would 
have brought up our strength to about thirty thousand ; on 
the other hand, the eight or ten thousand Boers already in 
the field could easily have been increased to fifteen or six- 


teen thousand, so that instead of a ratio of six to one in our 


favour, as in the present war, the proportion between us and 
our enemy would have been only two to one. With the 
same general to command these thirty thousand—Roberts 
was to have superseded Wood as we have seen him super- 
sede Buller—we might have witnessed such a rush on 
Pretoria as delighted the. British Empire in June of last 
year, but where would have been the turning movements and 
sweeping movements, the pursuits and cornerings on which 
our hopes have since been féd ? If, again and again, 
Botha and Delarey and De Wet have slipped through the 
net so painfully spread for them, how should one of weaker 
texture and wider meskes have caught Joubert or Smidt ? 
If the desperate and exhausting efforts of forty or fifty thou- 
sand men have failed to force the Boers to fight any but 
rear-guard actions, except on the rare occasions when it has 
suited them to take the cffensive, how could the one or two 
thousand, who might, perhaps, have been spared from the 
primary duty of guarding communications, have brought 
these same men, or their fathers, to bay ? As for the burp- 
ing of houses, the laying waste of farms, the imprisonment 
of women and children, I think our weakness would have 
saved us from such barbarities; and yet the hopelessness 
of bringing the war to an end without them has been their 
sole defence. In one respect it does certainly seem as if 


than in 1899—we should have had artillery and our enemy 
would have kad none—yet Colley’s artillery had not saved 
him from defeat at Lang’s Nek and Ingogo, and, in my 
cpinion, the prospects of the two Republics would be 
brighter to-day if Mr: Kruger had never spent a penny on 


“big guns ; for, without them, the burghers would have ab- 


stained {rom undertakings like the sieges of Ladysmith and 
Kimberley, and have set themselves resolutely to the more 
useful work of destroying every inch of railway in their own 
territories, except the Delagoa Bay line, ard, so far as they 
could reach them, those in our territories also; thus re- 
creating the exact conditions under which an earlier struggle 
must have been carried’ on, conditions which would have 


‘compelled us to cut down our forces by at least one half. 


Few men to-day would venture to assert that, with 125,000 
troops instead of 250,000, we should have been less than 
fools had we proclaimed to all the world our intention of 
robbing the Boers of every shred of independence, and then 
insisted on their unconditional surrender, yet the difference 
between 125,000 and 50,coo is greater than between 30,000 
and 15,000, and the smaller an invading army, the more 
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hopeless the attempt to occupy enormous territories and 
crush, or starve, their inhabitants into submission. 

It has been the fashion to credit the settlement arrived 
at in 1881 to Mr. Gladstone’s magnanimity. That he felt 
the justice of the Boer claim to independence and shrank 
from giving the lie to the spirit of his whole public life I 
du not doubt ; that it needed greatness of soul to wound the 
pride of the British people and to face the sneers and re- 
proaches of his political opponents, I should be the last to 
deny ; and I do not honour him the less because convinced 
that he was actuated even more by prudence than by gene- 
rosity. Wise before the event, instead of after, he under- 
stood that to prolong the war would be to risk bringing all 
the Dutch of South Africa into line against us, and his ad- 
visers—men whose coursels he did not despise—cannot 
have failed to point out the military consequences of an 
indefinite widening of the area of strife. Thus, the choice 
that he liad to make iay, not between the restoration of Boer 
independence and its continued confiscation, but between 
its immediate and its tardy recognition. He elected to grant 
freely what he fcresaw he might have to yield to compul: 
sion ; and the cnly ground for regretting his decision is that, 
twenty years 2go, we should have learned the limits of cur 
power at a lower price than we are paying for that knowledge 
to-day. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRESERVATION OF PART OF THE SHORE 
OF DERWENTWATER. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Many of your readers will be starting for their 
summer holidays—some will be coming to the English Lake 
District, others will be off to Scotch moors, Welsh valley, 
or British coast. If it chance that at any time they feel the 
beauty and the freedom of foot in some entrancing scene 

uicken their pulses and bring the smile to their lips, will 
they think of the possibility they have of securing just such 

leasure for tens of thousands of their fellow-countrymen 
in the generations yet to be, by sending a subscription or 
premise of subscription, towards the purchase of a mile of 
the western shore of Derwentwater, for which the National 
Trust is now raising the necessary funds. 

We have only a limited time in which the purchase 
money, £6,500, can be collected and we need £2,500 still. 
Is there anyone who would wish to perpetuate the memory 
of some dear friend by a gift ot-an acre of the 108 acres 
we are purchasing? If so the way is open. We spend 
large sums in costly and perishable monuments to the dead 
here on the shore of Derwentwater, the gift of £60 would 
purchase a memorial whose blessing and whose charm for 
the weary worker on his too short holiday would be 
perpetual. 

We have committees at work in Leeds, in Manchester, 
in Liverpool, in Birmingham, and in Keswick, but nothing has 
touched me more than letters enclosing 2s.—2s.-from dona 
fide working men in our great northern cities, who say, “I 
had a day’s outing on Derwentwater five years ago, and in 
memory of it Isend you a small subscription, and I will ask 
my mates and see what I can do.” 

One man sent £1 with the short note, “I am blind and 
I am dying, but I once saw Derwentwater many years ago, 
and I beg to send you a sovereign for the good object.” It 
is for the blind and the dying we appeal—men who live in 
the half-darkness of city smoke and whose souls are wither- 
ing for want of communion with that spirit of Nature whose 
glory is revealed by just such a shore as the shore of Der- 
wentwater. We ask all holiday-ttiakers in this August 


season, who feel the good of being where hills and woods: 


and lakes can speak in their unfailing language. to the heart, 
to aid us who are resolved to keep this bit of lake and 
shore in its loveliness and calm forthe rest and refreshment 
of far-off generations. 

Since writing the above I learn from the Sfectafor that 
a kind friend who signs himself “Stroller” has offered £100 


on condition that nine others .will:give: a similar sum. I . 


trust this generous challenge will be accepted before the 
middle of October. 

Subscriptions should be sent to myself or Miss Octavia 
Hill, 190, Marylebone-road, London, or to the Secretary, 
National Trust, 1, Great College-street, Westminster. 

H. D. Rawnstey. 

Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. 

August 7, 1901. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE “ROYAL TITLE.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Srr,—It was one hot June day, some few years ago, 
that I was sent to Leeds with a fellow clerk to examine 
some title deeds reJating to a public-house that was being 
sold. I had no interest in the business, and I well remem- 
ber being taken to task for reading out that certain bygone 
people had “carried on business as carpenters together,” 
when I should have said “co-partners.” Certainly it was 
very hot. 

However, as soon as the business was done, I found a 
cool place to divert myself in: to wit, a cellar full of old 
books, underneath a shop, and here I began my hunting. 

After about an hour’s enjoyment, I brought up two 
books into the shop and asked their price. One was ten 
shillings the other five. Now ten shillings is two figures, and 
I boggled. Meanwhile, my bookseller turned to the Brb/io- 
grapher’s Manual, and in the twinkling of an eye told me 
that his offer of ten shillings was withdrawn. “ Very well, 
then,” said I in another twinkling, “I will have the other 
one for five shillings.” 

I may mention, in passing, that Mr. Tregaskis bought a 
copy of this book at Sotheby’s last year for 429. It is-a 
thin quarto, printed by Pynson in 1521, with a woodcut 
border round the title-page designed by Hans Holbein. Its 
title is Assertio septem sacramentorum adversus Martinum 
Lutherum, its author Henry VIII. 

This title border was done for Froben, at Basle, in 1515, 
at least twelve years before Holbein’s introduction to the 
King. It would be interesting to know for certain whether 
Henry ever knew that it was Holbein’s. The historical 
interest attaching to the book is aptly summarised by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury in the following passages: “Our 
King,” he writes, “(being at leisure now from wars, and for 
the rest delighting much in learning) thought he could not 
give better proof either of his zeal or education, than to 
write against Luther... . he thereupon compiles a book 
: . a principal copy whereof, richly bound, being sent to 
Leo, I remember myself to have seen in the Vatican 
Library. The manner of delivery (October 10) whereof (as 
I find it on record) was thus: Doctor John Clarke, Dean of 
Windsor, our King’s Ambassador, appearing in full Consis- 
tory, the Pope, knowing the glorious present he brought, 
first gave him his foot, and then his cheeks to kiss; then 
receiving the book, he promised to do as much for 
approbation thereof to all Christian Princes (which our 
King much desired) as ever was done for Saint Augustine’s 
or Saint Hierom’s works; assuring him withal that at the 
next Consistory he would bestow a public title on our Kin 
te satan’ they at last agreed on DEFENDER OF THE 
FAITH.” 


Mr. Redmond, no doubt, has acquainted himself with 
Horace Walpole’s free and easy criticism of the book, in the 
Catalogue of Royal and .Noble Authors; but as this is not 
a book that is widely read it will bear quotation. 

“ As all the successors of this Prince,” writes Walpole 


-of Henry, “ owe their unchangeable title of Defender of the 


Faith to his piety and learning, we do not presume to 
question his pretension to a place in this catalogue, other- 
wise a little scepticism on His Majesty's talents 
might make no question whether he did not write 
the defence of the Sacraments against Luther = a 
as one of his successors is supposed to have written the 
Exwy Basdusy : that is, with the pen of some Court prelate. 
It happened, unfortunately, that the champion of the Church 
neither convinced his antagonist nor himself. Luther died 
a heretic, his Majesty would have been one, if he had not 
erected himself into the very head of that Church which he 
had received so glorious a compliment for opposing. But by 
a singular or in the wording of the title, it suited Henry 
equally well, when he burned Papists or Protestants; it 
suited each of his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth ; it fitted 
the martyr Charles and the profligate Charles, the Romish 
James, the Calvinist William, and at last seemed peculiarly 
adapted to the weak head of High-Church Anne.” 
Yours faithfully, 
RanDALl Davis. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE AUDACITY OF MR. COOK. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE TRANSVAAL War. By E.T, Cook. 
London: Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Cook performs an unintended service by so marshal- 
ling the evidence as to enable us to form a clear final 
judgment upon the two crucial issues of the diplomacy of 
1899, the question of Mr. Chamberlain’s acceptance of the 
offer of a Five Years’ Franchise with conditions, and the 
question of the British withdrawal of the Joint Inquiry. 
Mr. Cook adopts the British Government’s interpretation, 
which can be expressed in three sentences. Mr. Chamber- 
lain made “ a qualified acceptance,” accepting “ nine-tenths ” 
of the Transvaal proposal. The Transvaal thereupon with- 
drew their proposal, claiming the right to revert to the 
offer of a Joint Inquiry. Great Britain did not withdraw 
the Joint Inquiry, for she had never consented to keep 
open this offer until the Five Years alternative was decided. 

Each of these propositions, which constitute the 
British case, can be disproved from the documentary evi- 
dence which Mr. Cook himself adduces. 

Let us test the first proposition. Was Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s reply “a qualified acceptance” ? The Transvaal 
made three conditions to the Five Years’ Franchise pro- 
posal——first, that “in the future no interference in the in- 
tetnal affairs of the Republic should take place”; second, 
that Great Britain “ will not further insist in the assertion 
of Suzerainty, the controversy being allowed tacitly to 
drop”; third, that Arbitration (from which foreign element 
other than Orange Free State is to be excluded) will be 
conceded.” . 

Mr. Chamberlain, rehearsing the second and the 
third conditions in the House of Commons, said, “ We 
accepted that” in each case. “ The only point of difference,” 
he declared, “ was the internal intervention,” so that the 
unaccepted tenth lay in the first condition. Now, did Mr. 
Chamberlain actually accept the second and third condi- 
tions ? First take condition two, that regarding Suzerainty. 
The sentence in Mr. Chamberlain’s reply dealing explicitly 
with that matter is, strictly speaking, an acceptance, for it 
consists in a reference to a paragraph of a former despatch 
which says that the British Government “have no inten- 
tion of continuing to discuss this question with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, whose contention that the South 
African Republic is a Sovereign International State is not, 
in their opinion, warranted either by law or history, and it 1s 
utterly inadmissible.” Considering that the’ Transvaal had 
not asked Great Britain to drop her views regarding 
Suzerainty, but only her assertion of them, this answer of 
Mr. Chamberlain, by means of a reference to a passage 
which reasserts the doctrine in most strenuous terms, is 
gratuitously provocative, but still it might be regarded in 
form as an acceptance. But lest it should be so regarded 
with any certainty, and so help to preserve the peace, what 
did Mr. Chamberlain do? He inserted in another para- 
graph dealing with intervention the statement that “ Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot, of course, debar themselves 
from their rights under the Conventions” this use of the 
plural reviving, presumably with intention, the assertion 
of the vitality of the preamble of the 1881 Convention, and 
therefore of the doctrine of Suzerainty which it asserted. 
Mr. Cook himself regards this “ plural” as a mistake, but 
in such a document such a “ mistake” could hardly have 
occurred “ by: accident.” This reference to the validity of 
the 1881 Convention- must at any rate be held to have 
rendered doubtful in the eyes of the Transvaal Government 
the atceptance of the.“ Syzerainty” ceridition. ‘When the 
Transvaal reply-of September 2 showed that they regarded 


Mr. Chamberlain’s treatment of Suzerainty as a refusal, he 
took no step to clear up this reasonably doubtful point, but 
simply stated in his next despatch, “ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment understand the note of the South African Republic 
Government of September 2 to mean that their proposals 
made in their note ofAugust 19 are now withdrawn, be- 
cause the reply of Her Majesty’s Government contained in 
their note of August 30 with regard to future intervention 
and Suzerainty is not acceptable.” Here Mr. Chamber- 
lain registers his conviction that the Transvaal understood 
that his “qualified acceptance” was a refusal, and that 
upon a point where he had intended to convey acceptance. 
As regards the Suzerainty condition, then, Mr. Chamber- 
lain had in the same .despatch accepted and refused it, his 
answer was by his own admission treated as a refusal, and 
he tacitly accepted that interpretation. 

Now turn to the condition regarding Arbitration. “ We 
accepted that,” said Mr. Chamberlain. But did he? After 
stating that “Her Majesty’s Government agree to a dis- 
cussion of the form and scope of a Tribunal of Arbitration ” 
he proceeds, in a paragraph to which peculiar emphasis is 
given by the fact that it concludes the despatch, “to re- 
mind the Government of the South African Republic that 
there are other matters of difference which will not be 
settled by the grant of political representation to the 
Uitlanders, and which are not proper subjects for reference 
to Arbitration,” adding “It is necessary that these should 
be settled concurrently with the questions now under dis- 
cussion.” This is, in fact, a reassertion of the position 
which he had held throughout, a refusal to arbitrate in “all 
the outstanding issues,” and a refusal to name those upon 
which he would not arbitrate. The Transvaal was clearly 
justified in regarding this answer as a rejection of its Arbitra- 
tion condition. 

This brings us to the first condition, that regarding 
non-intervention for the future. Considering that Mr. 
Chamberlain had himself (May 8, 1896) asserted “we did 
not claim, and never have claimed, the right to interfere in 
the internal affairs of the Transvaal,” it might have seemed 
reasonable to expect from him a frank acceptance of this 
condition. His actual reply is not merely a refusal, but a 
gratuitously offensive one. It begins “Her Majesty’s 
Government hope that the fulfilment of the promises made 
and the just treatment of the Uitlanders in future will render 
unnecessary further intervention on their behalf.” These 
words are at once a refusal and a threat, signifying this: 
“Unless you keep your word and treat Uitlanders as we 
think just, we will disregard the Convention as we 
have disregarded it in pressing for a franchise.” Consider- 
ing that Milner’s avowed policy in urging the franchise was 
in order that we might not in the future be obliged to take 
up other grievances of the Uitlanders, the Transvaal 
Government had every right to be alarmed at the prospect 
contained in this reply of Chamberlain. They had sought 
to purchase immunity from future interference contrary to 
the Convention by granting a generous franchise, and 
Milner had encouraged them in this expectation. But now 
it appeared that they were to get nothing, neither settlement 
by Arbitration, nor that abstention from interference in their 
internal government which even the 1881 Convention had 
assigned to them. ‘To enhance the offensiveness of this 
reply Mr. Chamberlain added the utterly irrelevant condi- 
tions “ Her Majesty’s Government cannot, of course, debar 
themselves from their rights under the Conventions, nor 
divest themselves of the ordinary obligations of a civilised 
Power to protect its subjects in a foreign country from in- 
justice.” Since he was not asked to do either of these 
things why mention them, except to exasperate those to 
whom, he says, 

“ We intended to send a most conciliatory answer” ? 


In point of fact, Mr. Chamberlain refused the 
Suzerainty condition by his reassertion of the 1881. Pre- 
amble ; he refused the Arbitration conditions by his clause 
of unspecified exemptions ; he refused the non-intervention 
condition outright, and in language of needless provoca- 
tion. nothin rg 
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The juggling practised by Mr. Cook in dealing with 
the business is extremely crude, and may be sufficiently 
illustrated by his treatment of the “ future intervention.” 

“There were,” he says, “three sets of controversies 

pending between the two Governments. There was con- 
—- over the one es of the Uitlanders ; controversy 
over alleged breaches of the Convention of 1884; and con- 
troversy on other points (such as the treatment of Her 
Majesty’s coloured subjects) which did not come under 
either of the formerheads. The proposed settlement of the 
franchise question would, it was hoped, terminate the first 
controversy, but it would not touch the second or third.” 


This was Milner’s position, the franchise as a cure 
for Uitlander grievances. But what does Mr. Cook go 
on to say ? 

“This consideration explains the next reservation which 
the British Government had to make. They hoped that 
‘the fulfilment of the promises made and the just treatment of 
the Uitlanders in future will render unnecessary any further 
intervention on their behalf.’ ” 

But these matters come under “the first controversy ” 
which is settled ex hypothesi by franchise. How then 
does “ This consideration explain the next reservation ” ? 

The grossest case of misrepresentation, however, in 
Mr. Cook’s volume consists in his statement regarding the 
withdrawal of the Joint Inquiry. He says: 

“Mr. Reitz tries to suggest that Mr. Chamberlain con- 
sented to keep the Seven Years’ Inquiry offer alive. He did 
nothing of the sort. He said he would not treat the 
suggestion of alternative proposals as a refusal terminating 
negotiations, but would consider those proposals on their 
merits ” (214). 

What are the facts ? On p. 179 Mr. Cook himself quotes 
the reply which Lord Milner was instructed to convey 
through Sir W. Greene: 

“If the South African Republic Government should reply 
to a Joint Inquiry put forward by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by formally making the proposals described in your 
telegram, such a course would not be regarded by Her 
Majesty’s Government asa refusal of their offer, but the 
would be ow to consider the reply of the South 
African Republic Government on its merits.” 


Compare the words I have italicised in Mr. Chamberlain's 
reply with what Mr. Cook says he said, and the glaring 
mis-statement of Mr. Cook is seen. The British Govern- 
ment did promise to keep the Seven Years’ Inquiry offer 
alive pending the discussion of the Transvaal alternative. 
The Transvaal did not withdraw its offer, as Mr. Cook 
pretends: it was refused by Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Chamberlain admits that his reply was treated as a refusal. 
After the refusal the Transvaal returned to the Joint In- 
quiry, as it was explicitly entitled to do, and accepted it. 
It was then informed that Mr. Chamberlain refused to 
keep his pledge, as gross and as patent a breach of faith as 
has ever been perpetrated in the diplomacy of any civilised 
State. 
J. A. H. 





THE BONES OF A POFM. 


A CoMMENTARY ON TENNYSON’s “IN MEMORIAM.” By A. C. 
Bradley, L.L.D. London: Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. 


THERE is nothing to be said against the attempt to boil a 
poem down to metaphysics, except that it is the most valu- 
able.and veracious part of the poem which goes off in the 
steam. Mr. A. C. Bradley is not indeed by any means in 
ignorance of this nameless and elusive element in literature ; 
he says with considerable truth and sense in his preface, 
“ This suggestivenéss or untranslateable meaning attaches to 
a definite mental matter, namely images and thoughts, the 
outlines of which should be clear to us, however little we 
may be able to exhaust their significance: We read for the 
most part half asleep, but a poet writes wide awake.” And 
Mr. Bradley has selected an excellent example of poetic diffi- 


cutly in devoting himself to Zn Memoriam. It is re- 
markable that Browning should have the name of an obscure 
and Tennyson of a lucid poet, when there are certainly pas- 
sages of Jn Memoriam which are very much more difficult 
to understand than the mass of Browning’s philosophical 
poetry. Browning’s speech was quaint and twisted and tail 
foremost, but it was never vague. One of his sentences is 
like a dragon with his tail in his mouth ; one of Tennyson’s 
is often like a resplendent cloud that has neither head nor 
tail. The speaker in “Sordello” is like an excited man 
telling us something very important in an incomprehensible 
dialect. The speaker in Zn Memoriam is often like a 
man talking to himself about things of which we have never 
heard. 

Properly speaking, indeed, Tennyson was more typi- 
cally the poet of thought than Browning. He really 
attached primary importance to speculative ideas and pas- 
sionless meditations upon theories about deity and immor- 
tality. In the case of Browning we feel rather that he love: 
a speculation as he loved a sunrise or a gallop on horseback, 
because it was a man’s business to love as many things as 
he could. He was a theologian, not because he thought 
the next world more important than this, but because he 
found this world all the more important since it contained 
theology. Browning had literally a passion about ideas ; an 
actual human appetite. Tennyson had not a passion about 
ideas, he had ideas about passion. Since therefore 7” 
Memoriam has so strongly intellectual a character, a great 
interest attaches to the attempt of Mr. Bradley to detach the 
thread of metaphysics in it from the gorgeous and coloured 
threads of description and metaphor. But Mr. Bradley is 
struggling with a hopeless task, and he apparently knows 
it. The task would be quite simple if poetry reaily were 
what it has in most ages of classical criticism been conceived 
to be, a decoration or beautification of thought by simile 
and example. But herein has lain the great error that has 
so much falsified criticism in this matter. Poetry is not a 
selection of the images which will express a particular 
thought ; it is rather an analysis of the thoughts which are 
evoked by a certain image. The metaphor, the symbol, the 
picture, has appeared to most critics to be a mere ornament, 
a piece of moulding above the gateway: but it is actually 
the key-stone of the arch. Take away the particular image 
employed and the whole fabric of thought falls with a crash. 
It is not the thought that is the deep or central thing, one 
might almost say that it is the phrase. In “In Memoriam,” 
for example, there is a description incomparably vague and 
perfect of the empty and idle mood often produced by 
sorrow : 

The stars, she whispers, blindly run, 
A web is woven across the sky ; 
From out waste places comes a cry 
And murmurs from the dying sun. 

We turn to Mr. Bradley’s perfectly reasonable and sympa- 
thetic explanation and we find that this passage means “ the 
doubt whether the world is not the meaningless and transi- 
tory product of blind necessity.” Doubtless it means that, 
but surely it means a great deal more. If this mere intel- 
lectual proposition were fundamentally what was involved, 
we should read Mr. Bradley instead of reading Tennyson. 
The fact is, that the metaphors of the passage, the stars, the 
web, the murmurs of the sun, are not mere illustrations, //e)' 
are the original part of the thought. The idea of the world 
as a chance product has often been uttered, what is new 
and thrilling in the matter is the fact that the waste places 
and the cry of the dying sun make the idea so suddenly vivid 
to us that it ceases to become a thought, and becomes a 
feeling. The phrases are strange and almost monstrous: 
the poet has to speak of a sun that murmurs, and a cobweb 
across the sky like that which the old woman swept away in 
the nursery rhyme. But a certain intense conception of 
cosmic futility was never expressed unti! those two or three 
queer words were joined together, and may never be ex- 
pressed again if they are put asunder. 

We may go further than this.. The language of. meta- 
physics is invariably and inevitably clumsy, because it is 
Lound to class together mocds and mental attitudes. which 
while they are one, if expressed in terms of philosophy, 
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would be found to be a hundred and one if: they were 
expressed in music or landscape or literature. We speak 
of pessimism or idealism or a “transitory product of 
blind necessity”: but when we come to actual states of 
feeling we find that one pessimism may differ from another 
as much as heaven. from hell: The attitude-of Walt 
Whitman could scarcely differ more from that of Schopen- 
hauer than one thing that we call: melancholy differs 
from another that we call melancholy or one thing 
that we call joy differs from another that we call joy. 
So it is with the instance from Zn Memoriam 1 have 
quoted above. Mr. Bradley’s explanation of the verse is 
that it represents a ‘doubt whether the world is not the 
meaningless and transitory product of blind necessity.” But 
as a matter of fact it represents only one kind of doubt, one 
mood of hesitation on this point. It represents a frame of 
mind which I should not attempt to describe in prose (to 
do so would destroy by own thesis), but the nature of 
which may be vaguely indicated by saying that it depicts a 
certain ghastly indolence of sorrow, an aching sterility in 
the hours, the sorrow of an endless afternoon. Mr. Bradley’s 
doubt as to the world being meaningless might be entirely 
of a different kind, and require expression by entirely diffe- 
rent images. It might, for example, be a bitter and dramatic 
revolt against the mystery and chaos of the world, instead 
of a mechanical acquiescence, sick with the simplicity and 
obviousness of the world’s evil. It might be rightly repre- 
sented, not by waste places and a setting sun, but by ruined 
heavens and the stars shaken down like hail-stones. _Pessi- 
mism is not always inane and drifting, like the kind here 
described by Tennyson; pessimism is sometimes coura- 
geous ; strange as it may seem, it is sometimes cheerful. 
The good done by sceptical philosophers, indeed, has 
aimost always resolved itself into the fact that while they 
were pessimists about everything else they were optimists 
about their own opinions: they might be living in the worst 
of all possible worlds, but they were the best of all possible 
judges of it. Between this kind of fighting, inspiriting pessi- 
mism and the empty and floating kind described above in 
the verse from Zn Memoriam, there are innumerable 
shades and gradations, every one of which is a separate reli- 
gion. Not only are there blue, green, and crimson types 
both of joy and melancholy, but there is every tint of green 
and every tint of crimson. Yet pure verbal philosophy has 
no vocabulary for these degrees: it has the same word for 
a pessimism that drives a man to commit suicide and a pessi- 
mism that drives him to the Earl’s Court Exhibition. It is, 
as it were, still speaking of things in the gross classes of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, while art has found a defini- 
tion for the cowslip and a worthy name for the eagle. 


This is the fundamental difficulty, therefore, with 
which Mr. Bradley has to contend in compiling his book. 
He tries to convey the substance of a passage by stripping 
away the ornaments and the verbiage, and he finds he has 
nothing left but the shadow. The process resembles a sort 
of conjuring trick in which a man should tear off the hat 
and coat of a man and fling them out of the window, and 
then discover that they remained in his hands, and it was 
the man that he had thrown away: For poetry is not an 
ornamental and indirect way of stating philosophy but a 
perfectly simple and direct way of stating something that is 
outside philosophy. There are fleeting and haphazard sights 
of nature that are words out of an unknown dictionary : 
every sunset might have founded a separate creed. 


When due allowance has been made for this inherent 
difficulty in the whole of Mr. Bradley’s attempt, there 1s 
little but praise to be given to his analysis. In one sense, 
In Memoriam is a work which it is especially profitable to 
study in detail, since not only has the whole poem a noble 
structure and development, but every section has a noble 
structure and development, and could stand, from rise to 
climax, as a separate poem. This unity built up of unities is 
one of the most perfect pieces of pure literary workman- 
ship ever achieved. The metre, of course, is an inspiration, 
the two central ‘lines falling with an almost weary harmony 
and the last line like an echo of something distant, a 


sound heard years before. Above all, it is needless to say, 
it is the noblest monument ever raised, a sepulchre so high 
as to be a cathedral for all men. And it is devoted to tne 
expression of the most profound and stirring paradox tnat 
experience ever grew certain of, the paradox that a man 
can never really be miserable if he has known anything 
worth being miserable for. Sorrow and pessimism are by 
their natures opposite: sorrow rests upon the value of 
something ; pessimism upon the value of nothing. 


G- K. C. 





GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN EVOLUTION. 


GOVERNMENT OR HuMaAN EvoLuTION—INDIVIDUALISM AND 
CoLtectivism. By Edmond Kelly, M.A., F.G.S., Late Lec- 
turer on Municipal Government at Columbia University, in 


the City of New York, London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 1901. 


Mr. KELLy explains that in a previous volume he had 
reached a definition of justice as the “‘ effort to elimi- 
nate from our social conditions the effects of the 
inequalities of Nature upon the happiness and advance- 
ment of man.” He does not hope that perfect justice 
will ever be done in the world, and he does not mean 
by Collectivism a state of society which would show 
such a consummation; rather he thinks of it as a 
method of securing an existence more _ tolerable 
for the majority than the present. There is an 
interesting confession about the mental changes 
of the author and some of his friends; he 
speaks of a club formed in New York to bring 
together ‘‘men who worked with their hands” and 
‘*men who worked with their heads,” and the latter 
were to rescue the former from the manifest errors of 
Collectivism. Months passed but the rescue was not 
effected. To the ‘‘men who worked with their heads ” 
the errors of Collectivism were less manifest, and they 
were actually turning to revise ‘‘the scientific grounds 
of Herbert Spencer’s Individualism on the one hand”’ 
and ‘‘ the economic fallacies of Socialism on the other.” 
Finally, they seem to have made up their minds that 
the best way lies in a mean between Individualism and 
Collectivism. We wish this book were shorter. The 
more complicated the subject matter of modern 
philosophy grows the less are we likely ever 
to get back to the classical terseness of treat- 
ment. Yet when books multiply their writers take 
on themselves a greater responsibility if they lengthen 
them unduly. The first part is chiefly historical ; such 
a great deal has happened in the last twenty-five 
centuries, that it is not easy to shorten a survey of 
all that time. Mr. Kelly has not given an economic 
interpretation of history in the ordinary sense. Yet 
he has at times been ensnared by the fallacy of the 
reigning abstraction. Thus he says: 

“Many of our social problems seem insoluble because 
they are regarded as social, when as a matter of fact they 
are economic. Prostitution may be cited as an example. 
Less conspicuously, but none the less essentially, is this 
true of pauperism and for the most part of crime.” 

If ‘‘economic” is stretched so wide as to cover a 
multitude of predicates, it adds nothing to our know- 
ledge to be told that the cause of such a thing is 
economic. If we may be pardoned for fixing on the 
case of prostitution, which is referred to more than once 
by Mr. Kelly, his statement can only mean that the 
universal ground for prostitution is the poverty of 
women. Does he seriously mean this? It implies that 
no women take up such a life through moral defects, 


‘and dlso that there are no women who would net rather 


starve than lose their virtue. There are few doctrines 
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more needful to be remembered or more often neglected 
than that of the plurality of causes. The philosophic 
impulse which seeks to explain everything by one 
category never moves in the same direction for any 
length of time. We are surprised that Mr. Kelly in 
particular should have exaggerated the influence of 
economic causes in this fashion, because throughout 
his book he has’ held to a psychology which lays 
down most clearly the dual nature of man. Kant 
himself could not have insisted more forcibly 
that man is partly a creature immersed in matter, with 
wants and desires partly a practical reason, capable of 
guiding his life towards one end. So far as we follow 
Mr. Kelly his view of history is that it shows a number 
of vicious circles, man, subject to the slavery of blind 
wants and desires, instincts and habits in himself and 
others, then ever and anon bursting his bonds in the 
strength of reason, only to succumb once more to a 
fresh triumph of the unconscious ‘‘ natural” forces 
within all of us. This is more than a philosophical way 
of saying that all human institutions degenerate ; for it 
points out that such institutions are only a fzs aller and 
bear on them the marks of their imperfect origin. 
Feudalism was such a one; and it passed away to make 
room for the modern industrial system. The faults 
of this ‘‘system” are exposed in detail by Mr. 
Kelly. He talks about ‘ Individualism” and 
‘¢ Collectivism”’ as theories; but if the tendencies in 
the modern industrial system are such as he thinks 
them to be (and in the U.S. more facts are forthcoming, 
which make men take the worse view of the future of 
such an order) the time will come when ‘‘ Collectivism ” 
will cease to be a theory in the sense that an ideal is a 
theory, but a description of facts. If his views are 
just, it is not worth while to argue with those who 
criticise Collectivism, for such a work is then super- 
fluous. Collectivism will then not be something to 
argue about as if it concerned us no more than the 
constitution of the Scythians. It will be an arrange- 
ment that the leisured classes will have to accept, 
just as the old governing classes have had to accept 
democracy ; only Collectivism is likely to make a 
real change, whereas democracy seemed terrible at 
a distance, but proved to be much like any other 
form of government when it was established. The 
present economic ‘‘ order” is defended by the minority, 
who would suffer certain external losses if it disap- 
peared; they are not the greatest sinners, but these 
as a rule have only enough mind to turn the present 
conditions to their own material prosperity, but not 
enough to do the abstract thinking, which is needed to 
justify the maintenance of such an order. It may be urged 
that there are no signs at present of any such social revo- 
lution as Marx hoped for. That is true, but there are 
other signs. Many years ago Malthus and Mill were 
troubled by the thought that the world would be over- 
populated ina few generations. This year several great 
States have taken the census, and none of them have been 
hoping to find this danger averted in their case. On the 
contrary, those who found their population increasing 
were relieved, Is it because the dangers foreseen by 
Malthus and Mill were illusory? No; everybody 
knows that they still exist ; but in the meantime 
nationalism has become a much greater force, and 
every nation foresees that at no distant date there will 
be a great economic stress all over the world, and that 
one or more communities will go under. Hence the 
immediate desire is for a greater population in order to 
be as strong as possible. This perpetual fear is at the 
root of all acquisition of territory, all efforts to find 
new markets, all commercial rivalry, and the mainten- 
ance of great armaments. Man everywhere seems to 
be falling back under the dominion of his earliest and 
fiercest instincts, and a concordat established by the 
conscious reason of all civilised communities seems as 
a prospect to fade farther and farther from our eyes. 


H. M. C, 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN IRELAND. 


IRELAND: INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL, The. Official 
Handbook for the Irish Pavilion, Glasgow International 
Exhibition, 1901, issued by the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland, Dublin; Sealy, 
Bryers, and Walker, 


A COMPLETE economic history of Ireland, similar in scope 
and purpose to Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce, has not yet been written, though such 
a work would be of infinite value to those who are charged 
with the promotion of industrial development in that 
country. The economic conditions of Ireland have always 
been very different from those of England, and Ireland has 
frequently suffered from ignorance of her peculiar require- 
ments on the part of her rulers, or from the application 
of economic doctrines based upon English experience. One 
of the saddest chapters in her economic history, for in- 
stance, is the story of the efforts made, in 1838 and the 
following years, by the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion to establish a system of agricultural education in 
Ireland. Their efforts were enthusiastically welcomed in 
Ireland, and in 1856 no less than twenty model farms, or 
agricultural schools, were giving technical instruction to 
numbers of young Irishmen. But an agitation against the 
system was started in England by the doctrinaire econo- 
mists of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association, on 
the ground, forsooth, that “the State had no right to train 
up farmers and stewards at the public cost.”. The system 
was, accordingly, proscribed by successive Governments, 
and finally all the agricultural schools, except two, were 
closed. Now, after the lapse of many years a similar 
system is being built up in England by the County Coun- 
cils, and in Ireland by the Department of Agriculture, but 
it would be impossible to estimate the injury which has 
been done to Ireland by the enforced application of the 
laissez-faire doctrine, in its extreme form, against the 
public opinion of the counfry, which, in this matter, was 
half a century in advance of English opinion. 

It would be easy to multiply similar examples, but it 
will suffice to mention the introduction into Ireland of the 
English railway system, which was wholly unsuited to the 
requirements of the country. In this instance there was 
not even the excuse of imperfect knowledge, for shortly 
after the opening in 1834 of the first railway in Ireland — 
a short line from Dublin to Kingstown—a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the best means of 
directing the growth of railway transit, with a view to de- 
veloping the resources of the country, and after a careful 
investigation it recommended that the Irish railways should 
be under State control. 

Since the publication of the “ Report of the Recess 
Committee” in 1896, no book has been issued which 
throws so much light upon economic problems in Ireland 
as the handbook to the Irish Pavilion at the Glasgow Ex- 
hibition, which has been issued by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction under the title of 
Ireland: Industrial and Agricultural. Although bear- 
ing traces of hurried production in some curious omissions 
and in the want of balance between its various parts, it is a 
valuable collection of articles on Irish industrial subjects, 
and will doubtless be a standard book of reference, until 
replaced by a more complete work. It is hardly likely, 
however, to prove of much immediate value as a guide to 
the Irish Pavilion, for the arrangement does not lend itself 
to easy reference, and the visitor who carries it in his hand 
will obtain little enlightenment with regard to particular 
exhibits. Its relation to the exhibition is an inversion of 
the usual function of a handbook, for the exhibits rather 
serve to illustrate the book than the book to describe the 
exhibits. : Meee 

The book opens with a charmingly-written account of 
the geology of Ireland, a consideration of which is essen- 
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tial to an understanding of the industrial resources of the 
country. Economic history has its roots very far back in 
the past, and while Ireland owes her rich pasture-land to 
the sea beneath which she was submerged in the carboni- 
ferous period, the wrinkling of her surface in the period 
which followed robbed her of almost all her coal measures. 
It is symbolic of much of Irish history that the geological 
upheaval which wrought havoc with Ireland’s economic re- 
sources gave her, in exchange, the exquisite scenery of her 
southern counties. 

Articles on “Trish Minerals and Building Stones,” on 
“The Soils,” “The Climate,” “The Flora,” and “The 
Animals of Ireland” complete the introductory section of 
the book. The two last-mentioned articles are of more 
interest to naturalists than to economists, but they have 
not a few points of contact with agriculture. It would only 
be on a par with much of our legislation in regard to Ireland, 
for instance, if an Act for facilitating the extermination of 
moles were passed and extended tc that country, where, it 
appears, moles are as unknown as the snakes which St. 
Patrick banished. 

Following upon the introductory articles is an article 
upon “The Economic Distribution of Population in Ire- 
land,” by Mr. Charles Booth, which is rightly included in 
this compilation, though it forms part of a paper originally 
written in 1886, the figures for 1891 being subsequently 
added by Mr. Booth for the Financial Relations Commis- 
sion. The article is still the standard survey of the dis- 
tribution of occupations, but it requires to be brought up 
to date. No more gloomy picture of Ireland’s economic 
decay has ever been written, and it is possible that the 
figures for 1901 might tend to make it a little brighter. 

Historical accounts are given of the Irish railways and 
canals, which point the familiar moral that the present 
railway system retards, rather than promotes, industrial 
development in Ireland, while a valuable alternative means 
of inland communication is almost entirely neglected. The 
account of the growth of banking facilities in Ireland is 
interesting, especially that portion of it which relates to 
the recent development of “ village banks,” or agricultural 
credit associations. ¥ 

The next section of the book deals with agricultural 
education, the teaching of science and art, and technical 
instruction, in all of which Ireland is still very backward, 
though she may be expected to make considerable progress 
under the guidance of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. These articles lead up to an account 
of the work of the great voluntary organisations, of which 
the most interesting, from an historical point of view, is 
the Royal Dublin Society, which was founded as early us 
1731, and has helped in many ways to develop the material 
resources of Ireland. The important brewing industry of 
Dublin, to choose a striking example, owes its origin to the 
encouragement given by this society, which, in 1771 and 
for some years afterwards, offered a premium of 4s. per 
barrel for the first 1,000 barrels brewed in a new brewery, 
and sold at 30s. a barrel. For many years the Royal Dublin 
Society’s efforts have been mainly directed to the improve- 
ment of horses and other live stock, and, in spite of its 
large income, it has been outstripped in the work of agri- 
cultural development by the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, which was founded in 1893 by Mr. Horace 
Plunkett. 

. From the voluntary associations the book passes 
to a survey of the work of the Congested Districts 
Board and of the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction. As the Department of Agriculture 
only came into existence in April of last year, and 
has not yet issued its first annual report, the outline 
given of its work is the first official account which 
has appeared, and the number of undertakings already 
entered upon shows that the Department has lost no time 
in setting to work. The “ Statistical Survey of Irish Agri- 
culture in 1900,” which follows, is based upon the “ Report 
on Agricultural Statistics for 1900,” issued by the Depart- 
ment, and the excellent coloured diagrams with which that 
report was illustrated are here reproduced. 


The remaining portion of the book contains a series of 
articles on some of the principal industries of Ireland, one 
of the most interesting being an article on “ The Irish Lace 
Industry,” which is profusely illustrated by photographs, 
as, indeed, is the whole volume. This section might witi 
advantage be greatly enlarged, but serves to indicate how 
valuable an extended industrial survey of Ireland would be. 

It has become customary to make a broad distinction 
between political and economic questions, but the chief 
political question in Ireland (other than Home Rule) is the 
Land Question, which is essentally an economic question, 
and if to the two agrarian movements—that of the United 
Irish League and Mr. T. W. Russell’s campaign in the North 
—we add the agricultural and industrial revival of recent 
years, we cannot but admit that Ireland is maintaining a 
gallant struggle against the tremendous economic forces 
which have hitherto retarded her industrial development. 
The decline of wealth and of population is still going on, 
but there is abundant evidence that it is being checked, an:| 
that, in due time, decay will give place to progress. 


J. K. M. 





THREE NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. 


BirD Watcuinc. By Edmund Selous. 


; The Haddon Hall 
Library. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 


BETWIXT THE LING AND THE LowLAnD, By W. Carter Platts. 
London: Digby Long and Co. 


FAMILIAR WILD Birps, By W. Swaysland. London: Cassell 
and Co. Part I. 


Mr. SEtous has already, through the medium of the pages 
of the Zoologist, made himself known to ornithologists 
of a serious turn of mind as an almost more than laborious 
student of the ways and manners of birds, and, in his taste- 
fully bound volume of nearly three hundred and fifty pages, 
he records with the most minute details the habits and 
antics of many rather rare and interesting species. To be 
blessed with an amount of leisure which seldom falls to the 
lot of man and to be capable of a zeal and enthusiasm for 
what is usually termed “ Field Natural History ” which know 
no limit, are heritages not given to everyone: they appear, 
however, to be the property of the author. Armed with 
these two gifts and a field glass, Mr. Selous has, with great 
caution, wormed himself into the society—right into the 
domestic circles—of the friends whose close acquaintance 
he so much desires, and, unseen and disregarded, has spied 
out their family jars and family loves, their courting, their 
play, their jealousies, and their thieving, and is con- 
sequently only too well qualified to show them up; which 
he has proceeded to do with great success. To the vicarious 
reader of “books about birds” it is to be feared that this 
volume will prove rather tough literature, as it is much more 
than mere chatter of that kind which is so often published 
at the present day. Mr. Selous, in recording what he sees, 
attempts to give the origin and cause of the habits which 
he notices, and it is in this spirit of scientific investigation 
that the only value—quite apart from the pleasure—of field 
natural history is to be found. A real knowledge of the 
reason why certain species perform certain antics or possess 
certain peculiarities may be of very considerable service in 
building up the still far from complete theories of evolu- 
tionary principles. For example, the author's suggestions 


as to the development of the ruses employed by birds for the 
protection of their young—the feigning of a broken wing 
being, perhaps, the most common instance—are quite novel 
and most interesting. 
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The apparently aimless and extraordinary evolutions 
which many species perform—as a rule during the breeding 
season—also form the subject of much ingenious theorising 
and speculation, ail of which is carefully thought out and 
pleasantly presented. The modes in which different species 
fight inter se and against external foes, adapting their 
weapons of offence and defence in most striking variation, is 
the basis of another chapter. 

Then, too, the drill of gregarious birds—the gre- 
garious instinct which permits a flock to wheel and turn 
together like a flash without apparent call or signal—a puzzle 
to all naturalists—is dealt with very fully and explained by a 
suggestion of a capacity for thought-transference, which may 
—for it is only tentatively put forward—be possessed by 
creatures which are constantly associated in large numbers. 
Appropriately enough the next chapter deals with the ex- 
actly opposite phenomenon, namely, individual variation in 
habits—these present the most extraordinary traits, picked 
up often for some specific reason and forming a habit which 
is not lost, or at any rate only gradually cast off, after the 
specific cause has disappeared. Mr. Selous also gives an 
almost tediously detailed study of a rookery—in which he 
appears to have lived for a considerable period—but the 
results of this particular research do not seem to be of much 
importance. ‘The author writes in an unaffected. and easy 
style, and this adds much to the pleasure experienced in 
reading what would otherwise be rather heavy matter, but 
which is in reality good sound work upon which Mr. Selous 
is to be heartily congratulated. ‘The book is embellished 
with some excellent photogravures and line drawings after 
J. Smit, which are worth far more than a casual word of 
praise. 

Mr. Carter Platts’ volume is of a very different type, 
though only some fifty pages shorter: it consists of thirty 
essays partly extracted from previously published papers in 
such journals as the Fishing Gazette and Shooting Times. 
They together compose a work which the author frankly 
enough admits in his preface to be of a nondescript 
character. It tells the story—so often told by so many 
able writers—of a village and its inhabitants, and its animal 
life. Ever since White immortalised Selborne and 
“ Rusticus ” Godalming there seems to have been a great 
fascination for would-be disciples in trying to copy their 
methods: Mr. Carter Platts is the most recent. 

From “ Fly-fishing.” to rather pathetic stories of the 
“Local poacher,” and from “ Pig-killing” to “ Grouse- 
driving,” Mr. Platts skips with easy nonchalance: tales of 
local celebrities and specimens of Yorkshire—for the village 
is a Yorkshire one—wit are interspersed with poetry and 
talk about motor-cars: there is no connection between the 
different chapters, but the author rambles along from page 
to page without much method, or indeed without pretence 
of aim: the writing is, as all these collections of independent 
essays always are, very uneven—some are pretty good and 
others are not. But whatever are the merits of the text they 
are far better than the illustrations which are the work of the 
author himself: they are beyond criticism, and really mar an 
otherwise not unpleasant little work. 

Mr. Swaysland appears to be bringing out in some 
twenty fortnightly parts what will doubtless prove to be a 
very useful handbook on birds. There are to be eight 
coloured plates in each part, and the price—sixpence—of 
each part is certainly a moderate one for the eight excellent 
coloured reproductions of drawings by Thorburn, which are 
included in this—the first—instalment. The colouring is 
extremely good, and the pose and presentation of the species 
shown novel and charming. Besides the pilates there are a 
number of nice little vignettes and a short but useful ac- 
count of each species figured: no particular order appears 
to be selected, but the birds dealt with are the grey wagtail, 
woodlark, tree-creeper, turtle-dove, kingfisher, reed-bunting, 
snipe, and great-spotted woodpecker, all sufficiently well 
known to justify their inclusion in a book entitled “ Familiar 
Birds.” The cost and character of this volume should make 
it a very useful little manual, and place it in the hands of a 
great many people. 





| J. A.B. 


INDUSTRIAL POLITICS. 


REPORT ON TRADE UNIONS IN 1899. With Comparative Sta- 
tistics for 189:—1898. By the Chief Labour Correspondent 
of the Board of Trade. 

REPORT ON THE STRIKES AND Lock-outs oF 1899. With 
Statistical Tables. By the Chief Labour Correspondent of 
the Board of Trade. 

THE WomMEn’s TRADES’ Union Review. The Quarterly Report 
of the Women’s Trades’ Union League. Edited by Gertrude 
M. Tuckwell. Club Buildings, Clerkenwell-road, E.C. 


‘THE year 1899 was a satisfactory one in the trade union 
world. It was a year of steady growth characterised by ne 
great success or failure. In the dignified language of the 
report, “there was no trade dispute of sufficient magnituce 
to swell unduly the statistics of the year.” From the dis- 
putes which did take place “neither side can claim 
much advantage.”- During the year the total member- 
ship of the trade unions rose from 1,649,231 to 1,802,513, 
an increase of 153,287, the greatest proportionate in- 
crease in any of the eight years dealt with in the report, 
while the number of persons involved was 180,217, as 
against 253,907 the previous year, and the aggregate dura- 
tion 2,516,416 working days, or 12,000,000 less than in 
1898. ‘This enormous difference is due to the strike 
among the Welsh colliers in 1898, but the year 1899 also 
compares favourably to the extent of more than a million 
working days with any of the six preceding years. 

Only two disputes were of sufficient importance to 
claim special notice in the report—the Dundee Jute Opera- 
tives and the Plasterers. The former was the most im- 
portant, involving 344,000 working days and _ affecting 
35,000 operatives. But the question in dispute was a 
simple one. ‘The operatives, in first one mill and afterwards 
in others, struck for an advance in wages. ‘The Dundee 
and District Mill and Factory Workers’ Union and the 
Dundee ‘Textile Workers’ Union then passed resolutions 
asking for an advance. ‘This the Dundee and District 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association refused, as they 
held “ that the state of the trade would not permit of such 
an advance being given.” On the operatives refusing to 
return to work on the old terms, a lock-out was announced 
in which 35,000 operatives were involved. It was, however, 
of less than a week’s duration. It took effect on Septem- 
ber 16 and was withdrawn on September 22, whén work was 
resumed. 

The disputes in the Plastering and General Build- 
ing Trade were of a far more complicated character. 
The question of wages did not arise until the dispute was 
nearly ended. It began through the plasterers employed 
by three London firms insisting that foremen should become 
members of their trade unions. To this the masters wou!d 
not agree. The National Association of Master Builders 
took the matter up, and called upon the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers to withdraw their de- 
mand. This they had already decided, by a vote of 1,552 to 
700, to do. But the masters required other assurances. 
‘They demanded that the operatives should abstain, amongst 
other things, from the limitation of apprentices and from 
boycotting certain firms. The employers were to decide 
what work should be done by plasterers, and all trade dis- 
putes should be referred to a conference of employers and 
employed prior to any strike or withdrawal of workmen. 
The operatives were not prepared to accede to these de- 
mands, and not till after a long dispute, in which the 
builders were involved, was a settlement arrived at. A con- 
ference was arranged by Mr. E. T. Cooke, and an agree- 
ment arrived at by which these vexed questions were laid 
to rest again—for a time. The operatives agreed not to 
compel the foremen to join their union, nor to boycott any 
firms which adhered to the rules agreed on. The em- 
ployers agreed to limit the number of apprentices to one- 
fourth the number of journeymen employed by them. The 
demarcation of work was to be decided by joint committees 
of employers and employed, while no-strike was to be 
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sanctioned without a formal notice of six days, in which an 
attempt might be made to arrive at an amicable settlement. 

Of the four new federations which were formed in 
1899, one requires special mention. If it attains its object, 
it will makes this year a memorable one in the history of 
trade unionism. ‘The General lederation of ‘Trade 
Unions was constituted in July, according to a scheme 
which had been settled by a special congress of trade 
unions held at Manchester in the preceding January. ‘The 
objects were stated as follows : 

‘The objects shall be to uphold the rights of combination 
of labour ; to improve in every direction the general = 
and status of the workers by the inauguration of a policy 
tiat shall secure to them the power to determine the 
economic and social condition under which they shall work 
and live ; to secure unity of action among all societies join- 
ing the federation ; to promote industrial peace, and by all 
amicable means, such as conciliation, mediation, references, 
or bythe establishment of permanent boards, to prevent strikes 
or lock-outs between employers and workmen or disputes 
between trades or organisations; where differences do 
occur, to assist in their settlement by just and equitable 
methods; to establish a fund for mutual assistance and 
support, and for carrying out the foregoing objects.” 

At the end of the year this federation included unions 
of a total membership of 273,290. The majority of the 
membership was made up of unions in the metal, engineer- 
ing, and shipbuilding trades. ‘The entrance fee was fixe 
at 1d. per member, and the quarterly contributions at 
either 6d. or 3d. per member, the corresponding benefits 
being fixed at 5s. and 2s. 6d. per week per member after 
the termination of the first six days’ dispute. 

On women and girls in trade unions the report is not 
encouraging : 

“ At the end of 1899 there were 139 unions open to women. 
with 120,448 female members, or 6°7 per cent. of the total 
membership of a!l trade unions, compared with 141 unions 
with 116,048 female members, or 770 per cent. of the total 
membership of all trade unions, at the end of 1898.” 

The Women’s Trades Union Review is more hopeful. 
If the time has hardly yet come for organising and the work 
is still mainly educational, it is not without result. If they 
have to record “noisy, unsatisfactory meetings at street 
corners,” they have also meetings with 1,500 or 1,600 pre- 
sent. ‘lhe report contains a short article on “ Vish- 
curing at Great Yarmouth.” Supervision is badly needed 
there, fur “ the process of gutting, salting, and packing fish, 
immediately on their arrival from the fishing boats, is ex- 
empted from the Factory Acts.” «Women work sometimes 
from 7 a.m. till 10 p.m. “There is a delightful vagueness 
about the Factory Acts among the foremen in the trade, 
one foreman being under the impression that ‘the Acts 
come in and say that women must have their meals re- 
gularly, but may otherwise work for any number of hours.’ ” 


¥. M. B. 





A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


IraLian Cities. By E. H. and E. W. 


y Blashfield. 
A. H. Bullen. 


2 vols. 12s. 


London: 


‘Two volumes of enthusiastic description, of sentimental 
appreciation, mostly devoted to the “ cinguccento,” the 
“ Giotteschi,? Umbrian landscapes, Florentine “ conladini,” 
and the other favourite “focal points ” of the sentimentalist 
in Italy, and written with a gushing fluency, may well appal 
even the most catholic of critics. ‘The enthusiasm of Mr. 
and Mrs. Blashfield (if that be their true designation) is, 
however, catching, more catching, it may be hoped, than 
their style; and the reader is carried through their two 
volumes on an easy and agreeable flight of sentiment. ‘The 
style affected by the authors of this book is of a most 
obnoxious breed, got by ‘lransatlantic Enthusiast out of 
Symonds, with a strain of Pater here and there visible ; it 


recalls that incurable plague of sentimental females, whose 
ignorant and sickly enthusiasms vitiate the reasonable 
traveller's enjoyment of Florence and Florentine art. As 
we read these gushing pages there arises in our mind the 
dread figure of the middle-aged lady who lives at Clapham 
Junction, and pines for Valdarno, who contorts herself into 
strange attitudes significant of admiration before a Botticelli 
head merely because its presents a different type of ugliness 
to that with which she is familiar in suburban circles. 


“It is because they were the sons of the morning that we 
find even in their lesser works (‘detur amanti’) something 
to reward patient study, something of the glamour of the 
reawakening, of the gladness of earnest endeavour, of the 
serenity of achievement, and, in spite of the science and 
perfected technique of modern painting, the hill towns of 
Tuscany and Umbria still rise as high altars of art; Rome 
yet remains the painters’ pantheon, and the lagoons of 
Venice still shine for us with the colour of Titian and still 
hold the bituminous depths of Tintoretto.” 


This casual specimen of the Blashfield style, with its 
“damnable iteration” of redundant ornament, its inverte- 
brate juxtaposition of synonymous clauses, reminiscent of 
a clever schoolboy’s Prize Essay, proves better than any 
criticism how wearisome a task it should be to peruse two 
volumes written to this sample. It is no faint compliment 
to the subject-matter of the book that the menace remains 
unfulfilled, and the end is attained with less suffering than 
the outset promised. Our American friends have a genuine 
knowledge of their subject, a gift of original and interesting 
criticism in art, a sympathy with Italian life, and, above all, 
a very true sense of humour; not the vulgar ‘Transatlantic 
humour of exaggeration, which is an insult to reason, but 
the humour of everyday life seen from the outside, the 
humour which Addison caught in the Sfecta/or. Nothing 
could be more faithful than their charming picture of the 
sisters of Santa Margherita at Cortona, who admitted Mr. 
Blashfield “ perché rassomiglia tanto a Dio Padre,” of the 
old deputy, a Garibaldino in his time, who condemned them 
and all other religious orders as Jesuits, or of the S pole/ana, 
who was asked by our tourists where Lucrezia Borgia 
lived in Spoleto, and replied thoughtfully: “1 do not think 
there is anyone of that name living in Spoleto. You ask 
at the hotels; very likely she is in one of them.” It is 
to be feared that the hotels of Spoleto might be ransacked 
many a time without disclosing a modern Lucrezia. Art 
criticism occupies a large portion of the book, and it is 
always fresh and discriminating. Mr. and Mrs. Blashfield 
have not accepted Ruskin’s fanciful theory of the moral 
principles in Giotto’s painting; certain things he did not 
paint because he could not ; he rejected from inability, and 
not from an eclecticism based on an ethical system, impel- 
ling him to paint carefully the things made of God and 
carelessly the things made of man. Our authors have a 
wide sympathy in art; they are not the helpless disciples of 
any particular school, but free to admire the whole range of 
Italian painting, from Cimabue to ‘Tiepolo, even to assert the 
existence of taste in modern Italy, a belief abjured and 
detested by the whole circle of amateur art-criticism. ‘They 
are not subjugated to the old faith which proclaimed 
Raphael the one and indisputable head of art, but criticise 
his defects with a clear perception, while they perceive with 
perfect accuracy the one abiding merit of his master, 
Perugino. “It is the sense of serene, far-reaching space 
framing his figures that charms us most of all in his work.” 
Mantegna, with his manifest predilection for the Roman 
type ; Giulio Romano, that prodigiously clever but uncon- 
scientious pupil of Raphael; “the Correggiosity of Cor- 
reggio,” Michael Angelo and Bramante ; Piero di Cosimo, 
familiar in the pages of Romola, and in one charming pic- 
ture in our National Gallery, are all discussed with a 
generous but discriminate admiration. Not less excellent 
are the descriptions of life in the Cinque Cento; Mantua 
in the time of Isabella d’Este, whose letters to her brother- 
in-law, Ludovico, give us a most vivid picture of the tastes 
and occupations of the ducal art patron and art collector ; 
and Florence in the turbulent years of the first French 
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invasion ; although our authors seem to have a confused idea 
that Savonarola was a champion of Italian liberty against 
the French, instead of the main agent in producing the un- 
natural apathy with which Ilorence accepted its misshapen 
conqueror. ‘The discussion of modern Florence and the 
destruction of the old buildings in the city is eminently and 
unexpectedly reasonable ; for our authors have too much 
good sense to join the common outcry of tourists that 
l'lorence must keep up insanitary and dangerous houses 
merely to afford them a casual pleasure of the eye, or the 
sentimental reflection that the malodorous hovel at which 
they happen to be looking may also have caught the glance 
of Dante or Savonarola; while, on the other hand, they 
fully recognise the danger that municipal ideas of better- 
ment and municipal taste may inflict some further unneces- 
sary injury on the beauty of Florence. ‘The traveller who 
likes to carry with him, or, more probably, with her, a 
descriptive appreciation of the places and pictures which he 
or she is to visit, who, without the troubling of reading their 
history, or studying their art with any thoroughness, wishes 
to acquire a few general ideas and remarks suitable for 
table-@’hote consumption, and bearing a superficial impress 
of taste and knowledge, will find this a most admirable 
book ; it is sound and appreciative in taste, and based on a 
genuine learning and sympathy, especially as regards the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Certain slips and the 
application of such a phrase as “ venal puella” to Clodia 
compel us to doubt our authors’ Latinity, but, on the whole, 
they have produced a tourist’s companion, which, it may be 
hoped, will supersede the fanciful lucubrations of Ruskin 
and the inveterate inaccuracy of Mr. Augustus Hare. 


A. C. M. 





THE MASTER PASSION. 


THE MAsrer Passion. A Novel. By Bessie Hatton. London 
C. Arthur Peatson. 1901. 


THEPE is so much power in the manner in which this 
simple story is told that although the plot is of the least 
dramatic and the incidents the reverse of sensationai, it 
produces a distinct impression, and once read is not easily 
forgotten. ‘The greater part of the scene is laid in a French 
convent school, and rarely has conventual life been better 
lescribed. Here Miss Hatton introduces us to some de- 
lightful nuns whose sense of duty is of the highest, and who 
endeavour to realise even in this matter-of-fact age the 
lofty ideals of primitive Christianity and to carry them out 
in every-day life. ‘The Convent of the Visitation she 
depicts practises the strictest discipline, tempered by the 
utmost kindness, and the sketch of the Mistress of the 
Classes, Sister Veronique, is quite remarkable. In her we 
have a picture of the true nun, cheerful, sympathetic, and 
dignified. Her method of taming the tempestuous nature of 
Dolores, the hercirie, is of the quaintest. She insists upon 
sharing with her refractory pupil the punishment so justly 
inflicted upon her, and thereby appeals to her reason ani 
her sense of gratitude. Dolores, when she realises her 
delightful mistress’s self-abnegation, ashamed of herself, 
relents and becomes a civilised being. ‘Throughout her 
subsequent stirring life the influence of her “ mother-in- 
love,” Sister Veronique, helps her under the most trying 
circumstances to do her dutv without hesitation. At a time 
when morbid and questionable novels are all the vogue, it 
is pleasant to fall in with a story like this, healthy in tone 
and good literature into the bargain. Z'he Master Passion 
can be cordially recommended. It is well worth reading. 


FICTION. 


A BASHKIRTSEFF OF THE BUSH. 


My BriLuiant CAREER. By Miles Franklin. Edinburgh and 
London : Blackwood and Sons. 


AN Australian book that comes to us with the imprimadur 
of Mr. Henry Lawson, whose 7'he Land I Come From we 
noticed in these columns a few weeks ago, claims our atten- 
tion. What Mr. Lawson does not know about Australia 
would be, we should imagine, worth someone’s while to 
know, and when he says about the description of Bush life 
and scenery in My Brilliant Career, that, “as far as they 
are concerned, the’ book is true to Australia—the truest I 
can read,” we feel that here is something that must not be 
neglected. He whets our curiosity still further with his 
description of the author of the MS. that had so interested 
him : 





“T wrote to Miles Franklin, and she confessed that she 
was a girl. I saw her before leaving Sydney. She is just 
a little Bush girl, barely twenty-one yet, and has scarcely 
ever been out of the Bush in her life. She has lived her 
book, and I feel proud of it, for the sake of the country | 
came from, where people toil and bake, and suffer and are 
kind; where every second sun-burnt Bushman is a sympa- 
thetic humourist, with the sadness of the Bush deep in his 
eyes anda brave grin for the worst of times, and where 
every third Bushman is a poet, with a big heart that keeps 
his pockets empty.” 


My Brilliant Career is something very different from 
a good readable novel. Strictly speaking, it is hardly a novel 
at all. “ There is no plot in this story,” runs the introduc- 
tion, “ because there has been none in my life or in any 
other life which has come under my notice.” We can 
scarcely tell from it whether “ Miles Franklin” wil! ever 
write a good novel, though we have no doubt that her literary 
career will be an interesting one. We confidently fear, how- 
ever that she will never write such another book as 4/y 
Britttant Career. Once or twice in the world’s history the 
sphinx, woman, has given us a partial answer to the great 
riddle of sex. ‘This is one of the occasions. We care com- 
paratively little for “the descriptions of Bush life and 
scenery.” We can get those in ship-loads like Australian 
mutton. What has stirred us strangely are “the pitiably 
emotional parts of the book,” which Mr. Lawson unkindly 
“leaves to girl readers to judge.” As if they would judge 
fairly! We fancy them, in politer language, delivering the 
sentiment of Sybylla’s mother: “ In me a perfect she-cevil.” 
This story of the restless aspiration of an artistic girl in the 
uncongenial surroundings of a poverty-stricken dairy farm, 
and in still less congenial surroundings as governess to the 
children of a money-grabbing farmer, with a short interlude 
of happiness to deepen her misery in the retined home ol 
her grandmother, is a human document indeed, if there is 
any meaning at all left in that hardly-used phrase. Sybylla 
Marion is a living breathing character, and her surround- 
ings receive their actuality from this fact. We see them 
with her eyes, and feel their reaction on her sensitive, recep- 
tive nature. Her drunken father, her mother turned a shrew 
through poverty, her correct grandmother, the outrageous 
McSwats, the hobbledehoy Hawden, even her lover, the 
inevitable strong man (the latter, we admit, least of all, for 
the ideal goes to his making up), are real to us because they 
are real to her. For all the sardonic title and the bitterness 
of the introduction—* Oh! how I hate this living death 
which has swathed all my teens”—we did not find Ay 
Brilliant Career at all dismal reading. Under the discon- 
tent of the unrecognised and misunderstood artist, which is 
described with all the hopelessness of youth and the terrib'e 
Ciscomfort of poverty, such as fell to the lot of the Marions, 
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there is an exuberance of spirit, a sunniness of disposition, 
that is irrepressible, and radiates its warmth through the 
whole book. 

In the early part of the book we see this seldom- Such 
ead reflections as this too often fall from the lips of this 
young girl: 

‘*Some there are who argue that poverty does not mean 
unhappiness. Let these try what it is to be destitute of 
even one companionable friend, what it means to be forced 
to exist in an alien sphere of society, what it is like to be 
unable to afford a stamp to write to a friend; let them long 
as passionately as I have longed for reading and music, and 
be unable to procure it because of poverty; let poverty 
force them into doing work against which every fibre of 
their being revolts, as it has forced me, and then see if their 
lives will be happy.” 

But for all this acute pain, and “ the bitter, hopeless 
heart hunger of godlessness that none but an Atheist” (of 
fifteen) “ can understand,” there is hardly a page of hysterics 
in the book; and her humour can be forced to enlighten 
the most dismal surroundings. There was provably never 
an unhappier time in her life than when she went as gover- 
ness to the McSwats in lieu of interest on a sum of money 
that her father had borrowed. The McSwats knew nothing 
of “religion, pleasure, manners, breeding, respectability, or 
love.” All they thought of was possession of money. 
Sybylla’s sensitive nature was outraged every minute of her 
stay there. Yet she can summon the powers of humour 
sufficiently to describe a scene such as the following: 

“One day at lunch I asked my mistress if she would like 
the children to be instructed in table-manners. ‘Certainly,’ 
her husband replied, so I commenced : 

“¢Jimmy, you must never put your knife in your mouth.’ 

‘“** Pa does, at anyrate,’ replied Jimmy. 

“* Yes,’ said Pa; ‘and I’maricher man to-day than them 
as didn’t do it.’ 

“* Liza, do not put a whole slice of bread to your mouth 
like that, and cram so. Cut it into small pieces.’ 

“** Ma doesn't,’ returned Liza. 

“*Ye'll have yer work cut out with ’em,’ laughed Mrs. 


McSwat, who did not know how to correct her family herself, 
and was too ignorant to uphold my authority.” 


Her final refusal of the man she loves we do not fully 
understand. It strikes us as theory, not real life. Still, it 
undoubtedly reveals something of Sybylla’s character, if it 
is only her dreams. 

One final quality let us note. That is the intense 
patriotism of this, as of the majority of Australian books—- 
not English patriotism, Imperialist reader, but Australian 
patriotism. She sounds her note of despair in this connec- 
tion, too: 

“*} love you, I-love you,’ she cries to the working men 
and women of Australia. ‘ Bravely you jog along with the 
robe of class distinction drawing closer, closer, tighter, 
tighter around you; a few more generations and you will 
be as enslaved as were even the moujiks of Russia. I see 
it and know it, but I cannot help you. My ineffective life 
will be trod out in the same round of toil—I am only one of 


yourselves, [ am only an unnecessary, little, bush commoner, 
I am only a—woman!’” 


We close the book with the exciting impression of 
having seen a little way into the heart of another, and that 
other—a woman. 

L- R. F. O. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The place of honour in this month’s Contemporary is 
given to a second anonymous article on the Foreign Policy 
of Lord Rosebery. The period covered runs from his 
assumption of the Foreign Secretaryship in 1892 to his 
resignation of the Premiership in 1895. These four years 
were, on the surface, uneventful; there were no raids or 
wars; but this careful analysis of diplomatic history in 
Egypt, on the Upper Nile, in Siam, in the Far East, 
and even in Armenia is_ sufficient to show that the 
peaceful result was in large measure due to the vigilance 


and skill of the Government. Mr. Chamberlain pleasantly 
observed at Tunstall last September that the Siamese, 
question was “a heritage left to Lord Salisbury by his 
Liberal predecessors” and that “the late Liberal Govern- 
ment only got peace by giving way to all the world.” 
That is excellent electioneering ; only it happens 
to be flagrantly untrue. The real history of the 
Siamese crisis, culminating in Lord Rosebery’s re- 
fusal to withdraw a British man-of-war from Bangkok 
harbour when the French began the blockade, forms a very 
pertinent commentary on Lord Salisbury’s scuttle, six years 
later, from Port Arthur. And if anything more is needed 
to point the contrast, Lord Salisbury’s own record of grace- 
ful concession in securing a settlement of the Siamese 
question, is here elaborately set out. It is pleasant for 
Liberals who deplore Lord Rosebery’s later manifestations 
of temper and policy to recognise, by the help of this accu- 
rate though eulogistic synopsis, the value of his work as a 
Liberal Minister. 


An article which ought on no account to be missed in 
the Nineteenth Century is Mr. J. F. Taylor’s diverting answer 
to Mr. Mahaffy’s wail over the woes of Irish Protestants. 
Statistics in Mr. Taylor’s hands form a shillelagh with 
terrible knobs, and the learned Protestant of T. C. D. is 
soon black and blue. Mr. Taylor’s cheertulness and good 
humour must greatly add to the agony. “An Irish 
Catholic would have as much chance of becoming Grand 
Lama of Thibet as of obtaining any post within the gift 
of the Protestant population of Belfast and the surrounding 
country. It is wroxg, however, for Irish priests to prefer 
Catholic doctors for attendance on Catholic patients in 
Connaught and Munster. Prima facie, Protestants are 
entitled to all posts, and Papist trespassers must justify 
their presence in the sacred preserve.” But the whole article 
must be read to be really enjoyed. 


To the Law Magazine and Review Mr. Bellot contributes 
a useful paper on the Money Lenders Act, 1g00, sketching 
the history of usury, and of the equitable doctrine on 
which the Act is based, and then discussing the scope and 
effect of the new measure. Unfortunately, defects and 
loopholes have already been discovered, and, in particular, 
much of the benefit of the Act has vanished in consequence 
of Mr. Justice Ridley’s decision that the Court should give no 
relief, however “harsh and unconscionable” a bargain appears, 
unless the case is such as a Court of Equity would have 
relieved. This was certainly not the intention of Parlia- 
ment, whether it is the meaning of Section 1 or not, and 
nothing but an amending Act will make good this, and 
other, shortcomings. 
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Mr. William Heinemann begs to announce SCHOOLS. 
that HALL GCAINE’S New Novel §§_ ons 


THE ETERNAL CITY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


Will be ready on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21, at all COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Libraries, Booksellers and Bookstalls, in one Volume Crown 8vo, | Am.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
price 6s., uniform with ‘* The Christian,” ‘‘ The Manxman,” | and body. 

‘‘The Scapegoat,” ‘‘The Bondman.” seamen Pe a ee Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 

, e | ess . Je . Ss : as 2s, 2 oe ” * ‘ 

First English Edition of 100,000 Copies. Thoroughness in Work mall Classe Individual Attention 


Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 6s, EACH Spon os toogmegt 
. 8. ° s The School is situated in one of the finest parts of Sussex. Extensive Grounds, 
cade 4 oe ae 
MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. Four-Leaved Clover. . Pabemnuaiaes aces nas and thik on application to the Principal— 
MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. Love and His Mask. Senn aan 
The St. James's Gazette. —‘‘ Amid the ocean of commonplace, it is something : 
to be more than usually thanktul for to come across a book so refreshingly 


strong, original, thoughtful, and artistic. There is not a disagreeable character THE ROYAL NAVAL SC HOOL, ELTHA M, KENT. 


nor a dishonourable action. 





E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Dodo.” The Luck of the Vails. Patron (late President: 
Spectator. —** Delightfully easy holiday reading . . . calculated to give a HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


0 ee oe Sores Sanne PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for Can- 
MATILDE SERAO, Author of ‘‘ Fantasy.” The Land of | didates for the Navy and Army, . a oe 


Cockayne. | , er Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; 
Spectator.— great novel, Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholar- 
JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M.HUEFFER. The Inheritors. | ship. Jesus College, Oxford ; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sand- 
Athenwum.—“ A remarkable piece of work, possessing qualifications which | hurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the Britannia, 18th 
before now have made a work of fiction the sensation of its year... on the Britannia, 13th on the Britannia. London Matriculation (1st Div.), r1th 
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BASIL MARNAN. A Daughter of the Veldt. 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Morning Post.—* Strong, clever, and striking. 
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Half-a-Crown. Contains :— 
THE WORLD'S NATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS, by O. P. Austin. JCHN. HEATHS BEST PENS. 
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THE STANDARD WORK ON THE HORSE. 


OUR FRIEND THE HORSE 


By F. T. BARTON, M.R.C.V‘S. 


Size, Demy 8vo (or 8 by 5} inches), handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, and profusely illustrated. 


PRICE - - 6s. 


A most complete general Guide Book upon all that is known about the Horse : How to Keep in Health, How to 
Stable, How to Feed, How to Work, How to Tell the Age up to Thirty Years, How to Train, Racing, &c., &c. 
Full Description and Illustration of All Breeds. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE DOG. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


A Companion Volume to “Our Friend the Horse.” 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


Size, Demy 8vo (or 8 by 5} inches), handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, and profusely illustrated. 
THERE ARE OVER 60 TONE BLOCKS, IRRESPECTIVE OF WOODCUTS IN THE TEXT. 
Seventh and Entirely Revised Edition. 10s. 6d. 


The “EXCHANGE AND MART” says— 

“Dr. Stables begins at the beginning by descending to the level of the veriest novice, and taking him 
through every detail of kennel management, until he leaves him a necessarily wiser man. Then follow a host of 
useful hints upon feeding. . . . Dog diseases are treated in a practical manner. . . . In dealing with 
the numerous varieties of the dog, there is much instructive information.” 
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Associated with Ben Brierley’s Native Place. Reprinted with additions from 
the Manchester City News, 1s. Manchester: G. Hargreaves. 
Dodge (Walter Fhelps), From Squire to Prince. Being a History of the Rise of 
the House of Cirksena, 10s, 6d. T, Fisher Unwin, 


Reminiscences 


FICTION. 

Lees (Robert James), The Heretic, 6s. John Long. 

Tytler (Sarah), Women must Weep, 6s. John Long. 

Barr (Amelia E.), Souls of Passage, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 

eo (Eden), The Striking Hours, 6s. Methuen and Co. 

Cambridge (Ada), The Devastators, 6s. Methuen and Co. 

Becke (Louis), By Rock and Pool on an Austral Shore, and other Stories, 6s. 

. Fisher Unwin. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cotton (Major-General F. C., C.S.1., late R.E.), A Letter and two other Papers 
on the Water of the Great Rivers of India as essential to the prosperity ot 
the nation, and the only possible means of preventing famine; after 73 years 
of study of the subject, 1s. Rivingtons. 


Was Alfred King of England? A Political Review by A Saxon. Harrison 
and Sons. 


Debrett's Coming Events, August, 6d. Dean and Son. 
Part I. Pictorial Britain and Ireland, 6d. Cassell. 


REPRINTS. 


Calvert (Albert F.), My Fourth Tour in Western Australia, Illustrated by 
Walker Hodgson, 7s. 6d. Dean and Son. 
Farrar — W.), Julian Home, a Tale ot College Life, 6d. A. and C, 


lack. 
oom —, M.D.), Rab and His Friends and Other Papers, 6d. <A. and C. 
ac 


Hornung (Ernest William), Under two Skies, a Collection of Stories, 6d. 
A. and C. Black 


= _— Ww. K.), The Last Touches, and Other Stories, 6d. A. and C. 
ac’ 


Hope (Anthony), The Chronicles of Count Antonio, 6d. Methuen and Co. 
Anstey (F.), Vice Versa, 6d. G. Newnes. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Atlantic Monthly, August, 1s. Gay and Bird. 
Orgen Court, August, 6d. Kegan Paul. 
Public School Magazine. August, 6d. A. and C. Black, 
Review of Reviews, August 15. Horace Marshall. 
The Library, July, 3s. Kegan Paul. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 
ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S. 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISES 


On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT” 
(Tonnage 3,254). H.-P. 4,000, Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 





£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA and LUCERNE. 





£7 7s. TOURS. to CHAMONIX and GRINDEL- 


WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the Bernese 
Oberland, the Engadine, the Italian Lakes, the 
Tyrol, etc. Including specified hotel accommoda- 
tion, Independent Travel after reaching Switzer- 
land, and the right of Independent Return within 


25 days. 
£5 15s. 6d. TOURS to the RHINE and HEIDEL- 


BERG, with optional Extensions to the BLACK 
FOREST. 


TOURS to BERCHTESGADEN and the Bavarian 
Highlands, the Tyrol, and the Salzkammergut. 
CRUISES and TOURS in ICELAND. 





Full particulars trom the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W, 





ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
GRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





Owing to the Society's operations the Statutes made for the 
protection of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an 
educational and punitive agency. It disseminates in schools, 
and among persons having the care of dumb animals, upwards 
of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper 
treatment of domestic animals and the duty and profitableness 
of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all 
parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no 
small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 


Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further par- 
ticulars, showing the persuasive and educational measures or 
punitive proceedings taken by the Society to prevent cruelty to 
animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all booksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., 
and ‘‘ The Band of Mercy,” price 4d. ; also to the Secretary for 
its annual report, price 1s. for non-members; also for books, 
pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature, published by the Society, 
a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its 
monthly return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, 
which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them 
usefully. Address No. 105, Jermyn-street. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including 
those obtained by the police or by kindred societies) obtained 
during the month ending July 19, 1g01, as follows :— 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ......... 287 
Travelling horses and cattle when lame. ............00+0+ 17 
Overdriving and overloading horses.......... Seesseossncees 8 


Beating, etc., horses, cattle, goats, and dogs 





eabistane 117 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food.......... 6 
Conveying cattle and pigs improperly ..................6+8 2 
COCR nnccscssecssessesscenaes (és Snvinvatienshnces Kani 2 
Wild birds offences during close season .........es+.e. ++ 2I 
Owners Causing in above........scccceseeeeeeees sabebietuanened 170 
Laying poisoned grain on land ......... spideeenedeevein wwe 2 
*632 

During rgor up to last return ..........66.. 3,869 

Total for the present year ......... ovcccsee.4y SOE 


* Thirty-seven offenders were committed to prison (full costs 
paid by the Society), 595 offenders paid pecuniary penalties 
(penalties are not received by the Society). The above return 
is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases 
not requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 


The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the 
public. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch all-night 
traffic in the streets of London. Printed suggestions may be 
had on application to the undersigned. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT 
ACTED ON. The names of correspondents are not given 
up when letters are marked ‘‘ Private.”’ 


Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the 
Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed, The Society 
is greatly in need of Funds. 

JOHN COLAM. 


No. 105, Jermyn-street, London. Secretary. 


The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the 
nature and extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the 
Society in England and Wales ; (2) to show the Society's efforts 
to suppress that cruelty by statutory law; (3) to prompt the 
police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; 
and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn 
cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not 
permitted to lay information, except as directed by the Secretary 
on written evidence. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 





